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Three Score Years of Service 


the jewelry trade celebrates its 61st birth- 

day with an anniversary and spring buying 
number which we believe will prove to be of an im- 
portance to the industry commensurate with such an 
unusual occasion. For the first of the many great 
publications which form the roots of the present 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was founded in 1869. This was 
the American Horological Review, the first technical 
publication in the horological industry in this coun- 
try which, in its few brief years of existence alone, 
made a reputation second to only that of its name- 
sake in England. THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, with 
which it was later merged, was founded the following 
year, the first copy appearing in February, 1870. 
For many years we have celebrated our “birthday” 
in this month, by giving our readers an issue, un- 
usual in its size and excellence of its content, that 
has proved of educational value to them, both on 
business and technical lines. We sincerely hope that 
the present number will be found as interesting and 
instructive in this way as have been its predecessors. 

When THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR came into being 
business papers (or trade journals, as they were 
. then called), were few in number and at best weak 
in their influence on industry. But with the advent 
of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR a new note was sound- 
ed in business publishing. Readers grew to rely 
upon this journal for information of all kinds per- 
taining to the industry, and on all sides of their 
calling. Then it was that THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
became a weekly publication on Feb. 4, 1891. Thus 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR grew to be the recognized 
authority of the jewelry trade, a position that it has 
maintained ever since. 

With its advent as a weekly, it inaugurated a 
news service for the trade, which it developed 
until it was able to keep the merchants of the country 
informed each week as to every event of importance 


W tte this issue the great national weekly of 


that could in any way effect business, or business 
prospects, and also let the jeweler know exactly 
what was happening to his. brother merchants in all 
parts of the land. This great news service was 
strengthened and perfected after the acquisition of 
two other great jewelry journals in the field. The 
first, the Jewelers’ Weekly, which was merged with 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR Jan. 31, 1900, and the 
Jewelers’ Review, which was absorbed in 1902. 

Nearly 40 years ago THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
realized the importance of developing our retailers 
as merchants, as well as technical experts in horo- 
logical matters and authorities on gems, jewelry and 
precious metals. To this end it opened a special de- 
partment devoted to merchandising alone and en- 
deavored to get authoritative articles, that would de- 
velop its readers on the merchandising side. 


S the years have gone on, we have given more and 

ore space to this end of the publication, with 

the result that readers now rely on THE JEWELERS’ 

CIRCULAR as much for aid and suggestion that will 

help develop themselves and their employes as good 

merchants as they do for its help in making them 
better trade and technical experts. 

We sincerely trust that during the coming year 
we will be able to serve the trade, and particularly 
the retailers, as adequately as we have in the past, 
that we may deserve the continuation of that whole- 
hearted support we have received from the industry, 
throughout the long life of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR as a publication. 


Editor. 
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ODERN life glows like a monster 


Miss America of today 
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The Jewels off 


from all others. 


present: 


First India— 





Therefore in a look ahead 
of a decade of years might we not expect 
an American jewelry motif to add to the 
classics of the past. 

Here they are, 


Miss America Now Stands In the Regal | ‘ 
















background, to the 









jewel. Any City center is a 

glittering point of electrical 
magnificence with its lights, diamond 
white, ruby red and emerald green. The 
shining radiance of modern life itself dulls 
the brightest superlatives. It would take 
a lapidarian pen of corruscating brilliance 
to set down the iridescence and visible 
glory of a night in America in this year 
of grace. Such splendor never was before. 
It hits the eye with color, streaked with 
light and dazzles with motion. 

In such a setting a new jewelry age is 
born. Never was a time when there were 
more artful aids to the scenery of society 
—and this new Queen of Fashion sparkles 
in breath-taking brilliance. For that rea- 
son we composed the front cover of this- 
issue to show a greater age of adornment 
against the background of the funda- 
mental adornments of the past. 






















The Indian belles favored gaudy cos- 
tumes—ear and nose rings and anklets, as 
well as rings on their dancing feet. The 
most favored anklet was a chain band 
fringed with bells around the feet to tinkle 
as they danced. They usually wore three 
bands of gold studded with rubies, pearls, 
emeralds, and sapphires. They used fili- 
gree work, with rosettes of filigree in 
either silver, or yellow gold. Cut gold 
ornaments were sought after and used on 
the ankles and arms. Their massive 
anklets were of gold in flower formations. 
They wore nets over their heads woven 
with chains of gold and caught coyly in 
the center of the forehead by an ornament 
of filigree or gems. 


Second Egypt— 


Egypt affords us the most striking example of develop- 















Javanese 





To India, Egypt, Russia, France and England primary 
motifs, each with an historic background of jewel expres- 
sion we turn, but what a feeble setting in the night life 
of ages past. Jewels are of the night. All the ancestral 
significance of these periods of adornment may be wiped 
out by the Miss Moderne in her new social picture. There 
is a possibility that she will so outshine the famous 


ladies of the jewels of the past 
that they will appear in reti- 
cence compared to the barbaric, 
almost voluptuous brilliance of 
the next decade. Society is like 
a dazzled moth rushing toward 
this new dress and jewelry ex- 
pression. We have tried to 
show it in the picture on the 
cover page—a new theme to 
jewelry—different from the 
past, as this age is different 





ment in the potters’ art as well as the jewelers’—as 
the latter grew from the former in a most fascinating 
way. The wonderful and colorful glazes of the Egyptians 
were applied to a special preparation which can hardly 
be called pottery, as it contains so little clay, yet they 
learned to shape objects of adornment from this tender 
material and cover them with wonderful blue glazes. ° 


The first “jewelry” of the 
Egyptians was made from this 
substance, so treated. The 
finest specimens of the 18th Dy- 
nasty blue came from Dar-el- 
Bahri where beads and orna- 
ments of fine faience were man- 
ufactured. Then polychrome 
glazes came into fashion with a 
greater variety of color. From 
this they made elaborate head- 
gears of lotus or plant and 


French 
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animal formations, as well as 
beads. 

Jewelry reached its acme of 
taste under the 12th Dynasty, 
but under the 18th Dynasty 
comes the jewelry of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen with more lavish use of 
gold. Enamel inlay begins here. 
Gold signet rings were especially 
characteristic of the best of 
Egyptian workmanship. 


Third Russia— 


Their head dresses—the crowns and diadems—where 
most thought was bestowed—were distinguished by the 
greatest abundance of embroidered designs. These head- 
dresses were extravagant and were made in gold and 
ornamented with real pearls and precious stones. In 
some instances, pearls were used with colored glass. Over 
the head dress were nets interwoven of seed pearls, or 
gold chains, or silken floral designs, embroidered in gold, 
which fell partly over the forehead. Chains of filigree 
work with crosses worn around the neck, all kinds of 
collars, rings, earrings in gold and silver, sometimes real 
pearls threaded on hair adorned—these ornamented an 
artistic people. 


Fourth France— 


This costume is from a lady of rank and distinction 
during the middle ages under the rule of Charles the 
Sixth. With the dawn of the middle ages the barbarian 
tradition of form and pattern in jewelry comes to an end 
and jewelry takes its place as one of many industrial 
arts, fostered in the monastic work shops for service of 
the church. Jewelry became increasingly an art of the 
dress and was fashioned into 
belts, and chaplets, hair nets 
and necklaces and sewn upon 
head dresses as well as cos- 
tumes, interwoven with jewels. 
But simplicity reigned supreme 
and good taste ensued. 


Egyptian 








Fifth England— 


This costume is of the Queen 
Elizabethan period. Dresses 
were heavily adorned with 
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richly jeweled embroidery and 
laces, interwoven with gems. 
Large rings, and massive chains 
and necklaces naturally had to 
offset such a costume of stiff silks and ruffs. Shoes were 
also adorned and hair ornaments of jewels and filigree 
gold were resplendent in their richness. 





Russian 


Sizth Java— 

On the romantic isle of Java we find the Hindus, Cam- 
bodians, Siamese and Serimpies, all ornamented, beau- 
tifully robed and bejeweled dancing girls of the Sultan. 
It is the latter type that we have portrayed on the 
cover. Living under tropical skies, their skins were 
of the darkest, setting off their rich jewelry and dress. 
Costumes were especially individual being designed in 
cotton batik and part cf this costume was richly bro- 
caded in gold ornaments in animal and floral forms. Their 
head dresses were black helmets ornamented with gold. 


Seventh Miss America— 
The appreciation of traditional tendencies together 

with the American woman’s power to express, makes her 

acceptance a subject of paramount importance. 

The innumerable advantages of free speech and free 
press, the opportunities to create, and the privileges of a 
young nation, made indefatigable for a capacity for 
ahievement, is perhaps the basis for the hunger of 
beauty in present-day American life. 

Hence the American woman stands confident and well- 
poised. She is vividly capable, 
artistically expressive, both in 
her business and social rou- 
tine. Her insistence for per- 
fection of line, color and 
beauty of texture in articles of 
possession and adornment, 
make her the most outstand- 
ing of all modern women. 
Hence the splendor of the 
ruby is her whim for tomor- 
row. 


English 
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Diamond Fairy Tales 


66 HEN you are not sure, you do not know, 
y y therefore you should not say,” is an old 
copy book maxim, but scarcely a week 
goes by but that somewhere some uninformed writer 
breaks into print with the startling misinformation 
that overproduction is resulting in diamonds be- 
coming so common that it is destroying their value 
as gems. 

To the well informed, the ranting of these pseudo- 
economic prophets is merely amusing or annoying. 
The well-informed man knows how little their writ- 
ten jumble is worth, but the pitiful fact remains, 
however, that to a large proportion of the reading, 
and this means diamond buying public, it arouses 
a suspicion which handicaps confidence and trade. 

Just how much harm this irresponsible publicity 
cests the diamond trade of the world can never be 
known, but it goes without saying that it does much 
more harm than the money does good to the authors 
of such articles. 

Unfortunately, these writers have quite recently 
gained a more important recruit. Read this: “Had 
it not been for the heroic efforts of South African 
diamond magnates, we might have seen in the near 
future peasants working in the fields with tiaras in 
their hair. An overproduction of diamonds.” 
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This remarkable overproduction of words is one 
excerpt from an article by none other than Signor 
Guglielmo Ferrero, an eminent historian, author of 
“The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “Ruins of 
Ancient Civilization,” and more recently of an ar- 
ticle on “The Diamond Crisis,” appearing originally 
in the Illustrated London News, and reprinted in 
condensed form in our own American The Readers’ 
Digest. 

Such statements cannot be allowed to go un- 
challenged, although one realizes that the harm has 
already been done. The subject is one of general 
interest, and the article is sure to be reprinted, 
quoted and repeated many times. 

There seems to be no way to prevent such articles 
as long as busy or careless editors will give space 
to them, but it is to be hoped that the future will 
see fewer of them. 
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Business Outlook Encouraging 
es retail jeweler is interested in reports on 


the general business situation as it has been 
developing in the last few weeks, and since 
this situation shows a steady upward trend, there is 


-much to encourage the enterprising jeweler as to the 


results that 1930 will produce. At the present time 
high grade securities are selling well, and as con- 
fidence in the future grows, business generally will 
reflect it. 

Detailed reports on the business situation reach- 
ing the headquarters of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference in Washington, D. C., continue 
encouraging, according to Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the conference. 

Business is on the upgrade, he says, and we are 
rapidly approaching the time for the ordinary re- 
vival of outdoor work, which will further accelerate 
progress. 

In discussing the present trend, Mr. Barnes said 
that “the shock of the deflation in security prices has 
largely been absorbed in three months. The danger 
of a long depression appears fairly over; with every 
evidence of early renewal of the normal onward 
march of living standards and business progress. 

“We do not need to detail the reassuring factors 
that became manifest even two months ago, because 
today business reviews, economists and _ business 
leaders are speaking with confidence and on a grow- 
ing record of business recovery,” he declared. 

“This improvement,” he continues, “became pos- 
sible because of the collective common sense, the 
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courage and enterprise of all kinds of Americans, 
in business and out. We do, however, need to con- 
tinue to apply these qualities, especially for the next 
few weeks. Careful planning and cooperation can 
improve buying power still further, and can help to 
relieve individual hardship. Three months is a short 
period in the evolution of business, but a long time 
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Profiting by Mutual Cooperation 


HE average retail jeweler of today who is in 
di step with the modern scheme of distribution 
is in a much better position to combat outside 
competition and knows a great deal more about 
sound business practice than he did 10 years ago. 





to the worker out of a 
job, even if he has accu- 
mulated savings. 

“Large business units 
are doing their part daily 
to help. The railroads, 
the public utilities, the 
steel industry and others, 
have increased and 
speeded up their con- 
struction plans. Reports 
coming in from business 
establishments disclose 
also that they generally 
are following through 
the suggestion of the 
Business Survey Confer- 
ence that until outdoor 
construction generally 
can get under way they 
can assist by advancing 
within prudent judg- 
ment all necessary re- 
pairs, improvements, bet- 
terments, etc., of both 
normal and emergency 
character. Homeowners, 
too, can help by doing 
needed work now, so that 
men temporarily idle can 
be carried over until 
larger programs can be 
started. 





An Old Subscriber Approves 





Hess & CULBERTSON JEWELRY Co. 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo., Fes. 5, 1930 


I wish to take this opportunity of telling you 
of my interest in THE JEWELERS’ CiRcULAR. 


Our firm has subscribed for the CrrcuLar for 
a great number of years but only in recent years 
have I been attracted to it. There has been such 
a great improvement in the editorial articles 
that I find myself a consistent reader. 


I am also recommending to our sales people 
that they take the CircuLar home with them 
and read it, as the articles are very helpful to 
anyone in the jewelry business. 


With my best wishes for an even greater suc- 
cess, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


HESS & CULBERTSON JEWELRY COMPANY 
per Leo J. Vogt, President. 


We appreciate very much the letter from Mr. Vogt and 
are particularly pleased at his kind words about the great 
improvement in the editorial content. The Hess & 
Culbertson Jewelry Co. is one of our old subscribers and 
that we have merited the above letter is most gratifying. 
It will naturally spur us to greater effort in the future. 

Editor, THe Jeweters’ Circucar. 


This has been brought 
about in part by cooper- 
ation with other retailers 
through his local, State 
and national organiza- 
tions and is as it should 
be, for the prosperity of 
the industry depends 
upon his efforts. The 
more complete his educa- 
tion as to business meth- 
ods and sound merchan- 
dising, the greater will 
be his success in building 
up his own trade and im- 
proving general indus- 
trial conditions. 

The manufacturer has 
also had a large part in 
adding to the business 
knowledge of the retail 
jeweler. The manufac- 
turer recognizes that his 
prosperity rests largely 
upon the success of the 
retailer in selling his 
products. For this rea- 
son the far-sighted man- 
ufacturer is today doing 
more than ever before to 
educate the retail mer- 
chant not only inthe gen- 
eral principles of sound 





“American business is 





merchandising, but in 








carrying out its pledge to 
make every effort to cre- 
ate and maintain employment until business mo- 
mentum is fully regained and the emergency is 
over. Wage scales, too, are being maintained to sus- 
tain buying power. One of the most encouraging 
factors at the present time is found in the fact that 
at least 44,000,000 persons are gainfully employed, 
which is 10,000,000 more than were at work in 1921. 
This in itself helps to explain the checking of this 
business recession in so short a time, because these 
10,000,000 additional workers, earning higher income 
than was possible in earlier years, themselves fur- 
nish a buying power which keeps fellow workers 
employed and factories running to serve their needs. 

“Any wide unemployment reacts on business, and 
the modern business man is as anxious as the work- 
er to keep unemployment at a minimum.” 





the actual methods of re- 
tail distribution. 


The wide awake retail jeweler welcomes the ef- 
forts of the manufacturer with an open mind when 
they are of the practical kind that make it possible 
for him and his employes to increase his business. 

As a matter of fact the retail jeweler of today 
realizes the handicaps of outside competition and is 
always ready to grasp suggestions which will prove 
of benefit to him. And if he is alert to the oppor- 
tunities in his field he will gladly cooperate with the 
manufacturer or wholesaler who shows evidence of 
a real desire to help him in his efforts to sell more 
merchandise. 

After all, the manufacturer, wholesaler and retail 
jeweler are all working toward the same end—to 
build customer demand and to satisfy the customer 
—and therefore should cooperate. 
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N predicting the trend of 
jewelry design for 1930 
one must take advantage of 
every straw seen blowing in 
the wind and in addition, one 
must estimate the true force 
of any big swing toward the 
development of new lines and 
tempo. Architecture has been 
called “frozen music” and so 
jewelry may perhaps be said 
to be “crystallized melody.” 

Evolution is a law, it is ap- 
plicable to jewelry fashion as 
to morals and manners, and 
jewelry design bears a close 
relationship to the changing 
development of manners and 
customs. 

The modern woman with 
her insistent freedom accen- 
tuates her new place in the 
world with a sweep of the line 
peculiar to her generation. 
The truly distinguished 
woman is marked by indivi- 
dualistic simplicity. Women 
have been obliged to disentan- 
gle themselves and to assume 
a new responsibility which is 
the price of independence. 

The principal characteris- 
tic of smart jewelry is the 
seeking to express accord with 
the mathematical motive and 
this not too severely, yet in a 
practical manner. Angles 
rather than curves have been 
stressed in the new architec- 
ture. Woman has become ac- 
customed to these angles and 
finding that they add youth 
and a certain vivacity to her 
personality, her choices are 
usually angles. 


NEW JEWELRY 
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The jeweler has accepted 
this influence for the theme of 
his collections. High-priced 
jewelry always conservative, 
has yielded somewhat. 
Rhythm has changed. It has 
become less graceful, it has 
acquired a certain vigor in its 
harmonies. And so it is in- 
teresting to note the relative 
increasing popularity of the 
sturdy new cuttings in the 
diamond industry. The cut- 
corner triangle, the square 
and the keystone. diamond, 
the baguette whose usefulness 
has given impetus to the new 
cuts, keeps good company 
with the triangle, the kite, the 
hexagon and the dignified 
marquise. 


HE uses of these various 

types of diamonds demon- 
strate the art of the crafts- 
man in the assembling of cor- 
rect proportion. The uses of 
dissonance expresses a line 
really not visible but assumed, 
by the accent of a relative 
proportion. The voguing-in 
of the more formal dress of 
the modern woman and the 
eclipse of the “Robe de Style” 
by a purified modern Grecian 
theme, has caused a serious 
study in the new proportions 
of dress. 

Because of the modern 
trend and expression of 
youthful line, jewelry must 
adapt the same theme. Here 
again the baguette is impor- 
tant, the clearness of its cut 
expresses vibrant simplicity. 
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Its slender proportion and its 
many uses in design has 
made it basic for the assem- 
blance of other stones. The 
cut-corner triangle has been 
found most important in the 
new trend of colored jewelry 
—it being employed to break 
proportions which are _ too 
solid or symmetrical. The fin- 
ishes and color-depths of 
these various colored stones 
and cuts, are used either to 
smother unimportant detail, 
which must necessarily be em- 
ployed in the fashioning of a 
necklace or bracelet, or to in- 
gratiate deep color, as in the 
opaques or semi-lustrous 
gems, and the intricately cut 
diamond. 





ITH the uses of many 
bracelets on the arm, 
the newly-important shoulder 
pins and the quiet impressive 
necklaces, the square-cut em- 
erald is very much in demand. 
The preciousness of ma- 
terial and the keen apprecia- 
tion of harmonious qualities, 
make the evening necklace a 
fitting complement for the 
new evening mode. The white 
evening gown, usually of 
sheer chiffon or the richest 
of satin, and the subdued 
lace dinner frock, have 
caused a great demand for 
emerald and baguette com- 
binations, also the star sap- 
phire and baguette relief. 
As the Chinese influence is 
coming into art fashion, mil- 
linery, and finishes of various 


Turquoise 
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commodities, so is it showing 
its influence in the vogue of 
pearls which is forecast for 
tomorrow. Pearls at one time 
used mostly for evening 
adornment are today worn for 
dressy spectator sports, as is 
the emerald and diamond 
bracelet of semi-formal tea 
and dinner wear. 

The importance of propor- 
tion and the uses of propor- 
tion in the creation of smart 
necklaces should be a subject 
of serious study. Many clever 
pieces because of the careless 
assemblance of quiet detail 
have stayed month after 
month in the jeweler’s case. 


THE woman with a well- 
shaped head and slender 
neck, desiring to keep that 
contour,as well as her matron- 
ly sister, finds it difficult to 
conceal tell-tale age-lines. It is 
then the duty of each creator 
to visualize the new woman of 
today, her manner and what 
she expresses, what she de- 
sires to express, and the 
angles which she is accepting 
in the new types of costume. 
It is thought by those “in the 
know,” that with the new sim- 
ple dress lines and absence of 
cheap adornment so ruthless- 
ly tacked on by the garment 
makers, that the real gem will 
be of greater importance. 
However scientific or in- 
spirational the outlook of life 
really is, and no matter what 
general interest the habit of 
the day approaches, a new 
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year must be looked upon as 
a merchandising and promo- 
tional achievement. 

The importance of the uses 
of the article has gradually 
become developed during the 
passing year to a greater 
significance. Merchandise no 
matter how beautiful, must 
serve a place in the scheme 
of things in order to have 
value, especially in jewelry. 
It must be of intricate value 
in its place, it must compli- 
ment its backgrounds and be 
harmoniously desirable. The 
year 1930 should be one of 
great accomplishment in the 
jewelry industry, and the 
creator should have a well or 
ganized picture of the new 
and formal dress modes and 
thoroughly understand the 
numerous activities of the 
American debutante. 


HE woman who wears 

sports clothes in the day- 
time will be fastidious about 
the harmonious decorations 
which she uses as her neck- 
lace and bracelets. These dec- 
orations should not be exact- 
ly in the theme of the dress 
expressed but in an engrand- 
ized theme with some relation 
in line and proportion to the 
line of the ensemble. 

In the afternoon she will 
become quite feminine. Her 
garments in tailored lines will 
have a certain dressy note of 
expression. The dress lines 
will express angles, and pro- 
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portion, rather than adorn- 
ment and decoration. Conse- 
quently there is a big field for 
dressy afternoon jewelry, 
tempered with good taste and 
proportion. The uses of brace- 
lets and luxurious daytime 
watches, the many types of 
square and oblong box shape 
cigarette cases, the important 
shoulder pin, hat clip, watch 
bracelets, and the choices of 
bag tops and frames should be 
an inspration, for the creator 
and the merchandiser. 


HE evening jewelry must 
not be massive but must be 
important and regally youth- 
ful. Bracelets will use rich- 
ness in cluster with the relief 
of baguettes as race lines, ac- 
cented with carved or plain 
emeralds, jade, rubies and 
sapphires. Bracelets may be 
worn in threes. The woman 
of 1930 will wear a bodice 
type dress with no sleeves in 
her evening gown. The ma- 
tron will wear a costume 
jacket, but in both instances 
bracelets may be used, there 
being no relation between 
one and the other as regards 
to color and design. In the 
creation of the forearm 
bracelet the manufacturer 
should have a picture of the 
arm length of the modern 
woman and arrange the gems 
and the relief design so as 
to establish an arm-band, 
rather than a massive crea- 
tion. 
Because of the V neckline, 
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the normal waist line, and the 
formal trailing skirts, the 
wrist and elbow bracelets 
should have a steady-vogue. 


ECKLACES may be ex- 

pressive, rubies, emer- 
alds and sapphires in beaded 
effects, sapphires and combi- 
nations of emeralds and dia- 
monds, all register an appeal 
of fashion. A preference for 
chokers, with star sapphires, 
has been sounded in the last 
months of 1929 and this vogue 
will continue, but beaded ef- 
fects accented by baguettes 
and marquise clasps are her- 
alded as the important neck- 
lace. Because of proportions 
this year necklaces have now 
become part of head decora- 
tion. A study of the new sil- 
houette will show just how 
necessary the anticipated 
dress lines are to the creator 
and the new empire neck is a 
startling example. 

Creators will also -find that 
there is a general acceptance 
in square lines in men’s jewel- 
ry and accessories for the 
formal evening. The platinum 
pocket watch, modernistic in 
all its expression, the box-like 
cigarette cases sometimes us- 
ing enamel at other times two 
toned combinations of gold or 
platinum are typical. Evening 
flasks, so necessary in these 
days of prohibition, are as- 
suming a certain sturdy line, 
developed principally for use 
and convenience yet personal 
and very modern. Today 
the business man and his 
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more leisurely brother have 
become almost fastidious. In 
his home and office the air of 
simple luxury and restraint is 
very marked in all his person- 
al appointments. Because of 
the formality of the year to 
come, it is ‘thought that the 
combinations of three toned 
gold and platinum and dull 
finishes will predominate. 


HE importance of the un- 

- usual accessories is high- 
lighted this year. The evening 
bag, the correct powder box, 
and the square or oblong ciga- 
rette case, luxuriously inlaid 
in pearl, is an advanced fash- 
ion trend. 

Appointments for the home 
are also glorified. Rose quartz, 
crystals, antique ambers, pre- 
cious stones carved and en- 
graved, and the assembling of 
many art themes, with one 
basic thought, is new in the 
expression of modern design. 

Women today demand the 
unusual. Mass production, a 
flowing acceptance of a uni- 
versal trend, causes a trying 
retail situation among the 
merchants who handle - fine 
merchandise. The insistent 
demand for something new 
and something exclusive runs 
rampant throughout the vari- 
ous trades. 

In summing up 1930 we 
look forward to an unusual 
period, expressed in simple 
elemental lines with an under- 
tone of well rounded security 
of balance and lines. 
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Make Your Show Window 


Work Hard For. You 
Use These Timely Displays 


EWELERS WINDOW 


An Alluring Jewel Display 


Here, painting on : Women.” This thought is carried out 
velvet is used in in the window through the use of the 
window where og painting of the woman adorned with 
a ae jewels and the two cut-out heads adorned 
cnbaliinathdaidied with earrings and necklaces. 

This display can be used for a showing 
of either costume jewelry, an exclusive 
showing of fine jewelry or a combination 
of both. 





N making a display of jewelry the 
enterprising jeweler will make it his 
business to become familiar with the 
‘latest fashions, not only in jewelry but 
in women’s afternoon and_ evening 
gowns. He will know what are the 
dominating colors for every season. 
Study carefully the fashion articles 
published in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
These articles are written by an expert 
S EVERAL interesting display ideas are brought out stylist who gets her data direct from the fashion centers. 
in this window. First of all it shows a rather new Know fashions and let the public know that you know. 
idea in using a painting on velvet in a window where Favorite spring colors for town wear are black, combi- 
the floor, fixtures and low background are all of velvet. nations of blue, biege and brown. Spectator sports— 
This makes a most harmonious use of velvet. crayon colors, blue, pistachio, greens, lavender, pink, yel- 
The painting on velvet can be made for you by almost lows and white. 
any person in town who dabbles in oil paints and is Make your show window cards always timely. 
interested in art work. In larger com- 
munities this can be procured from a 
local sign shop or scenic studio. The jewel wit 
On this painting bring out the neck- dow as it looks 
lace, rings and bracelets worn on the when trimmed. A 
figure as prominently as possible. neat show card 
; ce ; : reads: “Jewels to 
If this painting is not available you Adorn Fair We 
can substitute any poster showing an men” Postel 
attractive woman. : 7. ae may be  substi- 
| tuted for paint 
NOTHER attractive feature is the At ing 
artistic type of display fixtures % 
used in this window consisting of cut-out 
scroll ring displayers, cut-out heads for 
showing earrings and necklaces and the 
plateau used on the center of the floor 
with its removable top covered with 
velvet to match balance of velvet used 
in the display. These fixtures are pur- 
chasable ready made. 
The sign reads “Jewels to Adorn Fair 
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Tell the World About 
Your Up-to-Date Merchandise 
Through Your Show Window 


Display SERVICE 


Featuring Silver Flatware in Sets 



































| out ANY of your cus- 
the tomers may not be 
with § familiar with the present day 
ned § idea of selling flat table silver 
in the various sets. This 
wing § being the case it is well vo put 
usive @ in a window display devoted 
ation @ exclusively to this idea. These 
sets with their attractive 
trays will make an excellen: 
- the | window and one that will ge: 
t his § much attention. 
the The trays having mirror 
but § backs suggest the use of black 
ning § Velvet floor and platforms. 
the § This also brings out the vari- 
ous colors used on the ve!vet 
icles § Silver holders that fit in the 
LAR. trays. 
cpert Step or set No. 1, is shown 
ters, @ in the upper center of the 


Note attractive 
three - panel 
screen used as 
additional back- 
ground. Screen 
may be cut out of 
cardboard and 
painted silver 








W. group with numbers 2, 3 and 4 shown in order on the and top of this panel and side panels in cut-out scroll de- 
mbi- § floor in the foreground. sign. 

ts— Because of the dark colored floor we suggest a light You can make this screen yourself by cutting it out of 

yel § Colored background. wall-board and painting it in silver. Or you can have it 

An additional background of a decorative nature is a cut out of lumber at a local wood working shop. If you 

three panel screen with center panel covered with satin have an old screen similar to this it can be substituted and 


if given a new coat of silver 
paint it will look like new. By 
painting old equipment in a 








win 

looks different color you can have 

d. A oractically new equipment. 

card In connection with these 

a original displays originated 
. by THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

ter . 

bsti- for the use of subscribers, it 

vint- may be said that many effec- 


tive dealer helps may now be 
had in the way of window 
display cards, booklets, fold- 
ers, etc., from manufacturers 
and advantage should be 
taken of all these sales stimu- 
lating facilities. The original 
displays published in these 
pages appear every two weeks. 
They will help you increase 
your turnover. Use them. 






Silver in various 
sets is well fea- 
tured in this dis- 
play. Trays have 
mirror backs. 
Black velvet cov- 
érs floor and 
platforms 
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Fine Jewelry Designs of 1929 


By MADAM HAMILTON JEFFRIES 


N reviewing the jewelry industry for 1929 and look- 

ing forward into 1930, we realize that 1929 is the 

closing of a period. It has been rather an acceptance 
year, a trial and error year, in business, in investments, 
in mergers, and in the creation of garmentry. Industry 
claims it as a creative and building year, one in which 
new proportions, new basic thoughts, and new expres- 
sion had to be launched. 

One must always go back to the life of the people to 
express or create for that life. The after-the-war era 
was well over in 1925 and the youth just budding at that 
time is now, perhaps, the workman of today and the 
creator of tomorrow. His experiences, his adjustments 
and outlook, and accepted philosophies caused by the years 
of war are all grounded in his being. Under such op- 
pression and repression some of the greatest art accom- 
plishment has been achieved. Little by little, into the 
manufacture of the year 1929 has crept the new spirit 
of the youth who has had to forge ahead in spite of him- 
self—of the youth who, because of the very stifling of 
ambition by economies of the country in which he lives, 
has given greater expression to the “little art” around 
him. 

Nineteen hundred twenty-nine was a peculiar year 
for the reason that industrial upheavals, new modes of 
living, new standards for women and the new expression 
of life had neither been accepted nor rejected. Conse- 
quently in all manufactured articles there was an uncer- 
tainty—a little of the old and some of the new incorpo- 
rated in most everything created. This happened because 
of the life of the people—the new viewpoint expressed. 

It is curious to note how in every big progressive art 
period there is a break and an Oriental theme 
creeps into the basic line. This interim usually expresses 
something from the Chinese and from India. Chinese 
philosophy is very often brought to the fore to give a 
greater expression and a more clear understanding to 
some modern cult or teaching, and it is curious to note 
that when French jewelry has had a tremendous vogue 
there is usually a punctuation of Chinese expression as 
if to clarify and readjust ‘assemblances. 

The appreciation of Chinese art is sometimes remote 
because it expresses very deep thought and tradition. 
The rightness of every piece is so near to the heart of 
the creator that time and cost is of very little value 
when the spirit of the article is being expressed. Nine- 
teen hundred twenty-nine has been a year when a wave 
of keen interest in luxury values has been manifested. 
Ten or 15 years back it was difficult to interest the usual 
Fifth Avenue customer in rare inlays and fine imported 
lacquers and domestic enamels, but 1929 found a birth 
of appreciation which should be reactionary in the year 
to come. 

The acceptance of the angular lines and the more 
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sturdy expression of complementing lines and angles 
invited keen interest from the important purchasers and 
as each month went by the commercial values of square 
cut emeralds, baguettes, marquise, and other modern cuts 
were more and more noticeable. The ensemble with 
smart accessories probably did more for the promotion 
of clever jewelry than most any other dress development, 
Women became color and proportion conscious and the 
eye suddenly saw things that it never saw before. The 
popular courses in decorative art and the vogue of in- 
spirational achievement by women during the last five 
years bore fruit in 1929. 

The acceptance of the emerald was partially caused by 
the popularity of green in fashionable dress, and the use- 
fulness of the emerald for all types of etched and plain 
development was tremendous. With the emerald came 
the complementing baguette which, though clear and 
sharp, took nothing away from the beauty of the em- 
erald. As the vogue of the emerald continued through 
month after month the market found many stones which, 
though beautiful, lacked quality or clear coloring. These 
stones, when made into beads, became most practical and 
immediately found a commercial berth and a Fifth Ave- 
nue interest. Hence what 1929 developed 1930 will ex- 
press. The vogue of black in women’s apparel brought 
about a demand for tri-colored pins and clips, and the 
angle lines of the dresses and jaunty cap effects in 
millinery established an enviable position for costume 
gems. 


© rete often a new thought in jewelry comes more 
from customs and habits or from an economic situa- 
tion. The uses of red and yellow gold in Europe, and the 
uses of green gold in America all come from such situa- 
tions. Many times what appears to be a new thought in 
fashion is only a new way of using the materials at hand 
for the best economic values. 

In 1929: women accepted with timidity some of the 
modernistic themes and trends which had been hovering 
for expression. The square cut diamond, the hexagon 
and baguette, and the other oddly cut diamonds were cut 
in this particular way to clarify an expression. The sim- 
plicity, sophisticately so, which is growing into this new 
era demands simple lines on gorgeous materials and 4 
formality which has not existed since the war. 

‘The advent of youthful interests in air travel, the spirit 
of play, and the expressions of many cults with an inter- 
mingling of races and new understanding of philosophy, 
were probably responsible for much of this simple yet 
intricate expression of beauty. It was difficult to tear 
away from the eyes illusicns of other years, fashions 
and contours which had been handed to us from gener- 
ation to generation. 

In summing up the year of 1929, we find it was a prov- 
ing ground of this new expression. 
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o 
a and the following pages illustrate the ten- 


dencies of jewelry design during the past year. 
The ever increasing use of fancy cut stones is in- 
teresting, and these designs submitted by leading 
manufacturers show conclusively the continuing 
predominance of the diamond as a decorative 


jewel. 
+ 


Sd 


At the right edge is a bracelet in the modern manner. The 
three large oblong diamonds are well framed with fancy cuts 
and baguettes, and the long links are well treated with 
baguettes and triangles off-set by round stones. 


Beside the bracelet is a clip brooch featuring fancy shaped 
stones. Below is a choker with pendant strongly featuring 
baguettes and other fancy cut stones. 


In the corner is a foliage brooch designed around four square 
diamonds amplified by baguettes and round diamonds, and 
decorated with carved emeralds, sapphires and rubies. This 
type of brooch is enjoying a wide popularity abroad. All 
designs by Walter P. McTeigue, Inc. (The bracelet and 
choker slightly reduced.) 


od 
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The nice distribution of the motives in the above 
designs, by Goldsmith, Stern & Co. is striking. 
Classic in feeling, they are quite in keeping with 
the present vogue. The bracelet at top shows a 
nice use of a variety of fancy-cut stones. The 
baguettes and triangular stones in the watch give 
a pleasing symmetry, and special attention is 
called to the rings on the right and in the center. 


The ring on the left combines the large brilliant 
center with a stunning arrangement of half- 
moons, baguettes and small brilliants. 
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The tailored pattern of the marquises and 
brilliants in the choker lends] emphasis to the 
large Oriental pearl pendant. 


The brooch on the right is an unusual treatment 
of severely straight lines, and sharp corners; 
while the brooch at the left skillfully apportions 
the interest between the baguette center and the 
large brilliants. 


The bracelet at the bottom is effective in its clean 
lines and display of the brilliants. (All designs 
slightly reduced.) 
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At the right is a flexible watch bracelet of baguettes 
and round stones set in iridio-platinum. At the 
left is an unusual arrangement of fancy cut stones 
with sufficient brilliants to give a pleasing relief. 
(Slightly reduced.) 


od 


The ring at the right is a futuristic development in 
baguettes, half-moons and round stones. That 
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at the left has an interesting dome effect obtained 
by the nove! use of the baguettes and accentuated 
by the two keystone diamonds. 


* 


The elaborate modernistic choker is designed for the 
liberal use of a number of large fancy cut diamonds. 
(Choker and rings actual size.) Designs by Katz & 
Ogush. 
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A beautiful example of the newer 
mode ....a diamond paved link 
necklace, with appliqued work on the 
pendant, and a striking use of 
baguette, marquise and emerald cut 
stones, designed by The Schumer 
Bros. Co. (Actual size.) 


The group at the left submitted by 
Staiger & Sons, Inc., consists of an 
all-baguette diamond brooch, a flying 
goose in round diamonds and onyx, a 
diamond brooch in rounds and 
baguettes with two half-moons effec- 
tively completing the design, and two 
fancy-bridge rings. The two single 
stone engagement rings are in the 
new mode. The one designed for an 
emerald cut stone has a_ half-moon 
and two baguettes at the end of the 
shank, the other is for a round stone 
with fancy-cut stones at the end of 
the shank. (All pieces reduced one- 
third.) 




















Sd 


A diamond paved brooch with a 
marquise center, and an attractive 
use of baguettes at the sides, from 
The Schumer Bros. Co. (Slightly re 
duced.) 
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At the left is a luxurious chain and pendant 
carried out in the modern manner in mar- 
quise and fancy cut diamonds. (Slightly 
reduced.) 






» 













Below is a strap bracelet following the latest 
trend in fashion and featuring a large 
emerald cut and fancy shaped diamonds. 
Both designs by Powers & Mayer, Inc. 
(Slightly reduced.) 
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At the left are four designs 
by D. & I. Jewelry Mfg. Co. 
The choker features a square 
cut center diamond, and a 
kite shaped pendant. (Re- 
duced about one-half.) 
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Below it is a watch with 
baguette movement, set off 
with fancy cuts. (Slightly 
reduced.) 


The ring at the lower right 
for a large emerald has a 
fan of marquises and a band 
of baguettes at the end of 
the shank. The finger ring 
is developed in half moons, 
triangles and pentagons 
around a fancy cut center. 
(Rings actual size.) 


Sd 


At the right are four inter- 
esting bracelet watches by 
Mortimer Conner Co. largely 
in baguettes and square cut 
diamonds. The center brace- 
let conceals a small watch 
movement in the center link, 
set free by a spring. (Slight 
reduction on all four de- 
signs.) . 
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The long graceful watch design at 
the left is very effective in its 
accentuated slenderness. There 
are 109 round diamonds and 36 
baguettes. 


In the center is a nice use of 
baguettes, 42 of which have been 
combined with 57 round diamonds. 


At the right in the watch designs 
the simplicity of the platinum 
offers a pleasing contrast with the 
nice grouping of the diamonds. 
There are 85 round diamonds and 
10 baguettes. (Reproduced actual 
size.) Designs by L. Lewitt & Co. 


At the right a large emerald is 
featured in the center link off-set 
in the other links by groupings of 
baguettes, squares and other fancy 
cut diamonds. Design by Walter 
Eitelbach & Co., Inc. (Slightly 
reduced.) 




















This brooch by Morse Bros.-C. A. Jakobb 
Co., Inc., in the Italian Renaissance style 
is in the form of a vase, ornamented with 
carved emeralds, sapphires and baguettes. 
(Actual size.) 
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Above is a brooch design by Walter Eitelbach & Co., 
Inc., symmetrical in treatment using both round and 
fancy cut stones. (Actual size.) 


* 


At the right are five bracelet watches by Jacques 
Kreisler & Co. Baguettes accent the designs in all, 
and they show the strong tendency toward the 
miniature baguette movement. 


ad 


This combination brooch and pendant below shows 
modern treatment using baguettes, carved emeralds 


and sapphires for decoration. Submitted by Morse 
Bros.-C. A. Jakobb Co., Inc. 
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Two unusual brooches in the panel at the left are 
developed by Molnar & Morgenroth through the use of 
baguettes. The brooch at the right is ornamented with 
two large cabochon cut emeralds, and smaller emer- 
alds and sapphires. The other uses emeralds, rubies 
and sapphires. (Slightly reduced.) 


od 


Below, Seidman & Cohan, Inc. present a novel and 
attractive idea for a choker which can be detached and 
used as two bracelets. 


With it is an ultra-smart watch bracelet with a nice 
utilization of odd shaped diamonds. 





At the bottom is an interesting brooch with an impres- 
sive center of baguettes and ornamented with carved 
emeralds. 


od 
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Below are shown some unusual and effective geo- 
metrical designs by Hirsch & Leff. The fountain 
brooch is developed in baguettes with a floral decoration 
of sapphires, rubies and emeralds. 


The free flowing beauty of the choker tends to accent 
the large triangular diamond. The other fancy cut 
stones are used very effectively and the entire piece is 
made particularly interesting by the use cf three melon 
cut emeralds. 


The earring is strictly modern and shows a well bal- 
anced use of fancy cut stones. 


The ring is a plain mounting enriched by well placed 
fancy cuts. 


At the lower left is a new piece—a shoulder pin—which 
is by no means limited in its use as anornament. The 
design in this case is set off by two rubies. 


In the lower left corner is an unusual brocch in that it 
demonstrates the possibilities of reconciling in a modern 
manner the combination of frosted crystal, pearls, 
melee and baguette diamonds. 


(All designs reduced about one-third.) 
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Above are two interesting brooches by Molnar & 
Morgenroth, one through the use of baguettes, the 
other developed with fancy cut stones. The upper 
brooch is decorated with carved emeralds and rubies, 
and the lower brooch uses a cabochon topaz in 
addition to the carved emeralds, sapphires and 
rubies. (Slightly reduced.) 
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Above is a diamond flower brooch employing a large 
carved emerald as the vase, with carved emeralds, 
sapphires and rubies as the flowers. (Actual size.) 


At the left is a bracelet interesting through the use of 
many fancy-cut stones. (Reduced about one-quarter.) 
These designs by G. Dewey Sullivan, Inc. 


Sd 


Below are three platinum watches by Henry Freund & 
Bro., ornamented with round and fancy-cut diamonds. 
The movements are the up-to-the-minute baguette shape 
of miniature size. (Actual size.) 
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Above are several very interesting watch developments 
submitted by the Hoffman Watch Co., using the miniature 
baguette shaped movement. The two designs at the top are 
double designs showing attractive uses of round and fancy 
cut diamonds and a platinum mesh cord. 


The design in the center is based upon the extensive use of 
fancy cut stones. 


At the bottom are three cases elaborately set with round and 
fancy stones. The setting in each case is iridio-platinum. 


(Reproduced actual size.) 
5 


At the right is a colorful bracelet using six large link clusters 
of sapphires, with six pyramids of baguettes setting off the 
large round diamonds. (Actual size.) 


Below is a charming brooch developed in baguettes and 
round diamonds to emphasize a large square cut emerald. 
(Reduced about one-third.) Designed by De Witt A. David- 
son Co., Inc. 


od 
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At the left is a watch case by Axel Bros. with cord 
bracelet developed entirely in baguettes. (Actual 
size.) 

* 


Below are three watches using the miniature 
baguette movement and developed in brilliants 
and fancy cut stones. The one at the top is an 
interesting combination of brilliants and ba- 
guettes. In the center is a design in baguettes 
and round stones decorated with eight onyx 
stones, while the watch at the bottom of round 
and fancy stones is set with a diamond crystal. 
Design and watch movements by NitonS.A.(Inc.) 
(Actual size.) 
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Below are several pieces showing a conservative 
but very attractive use of fancy cut stones. The 
shoulder pin at the upper left makes a nice use of 
five kite shaped pendants. The ring at the top 
shows a somewhat different use of the larger 
baguette, while the dinner ring below is very 
striking with the large central hexagon. 


The bracelet of 318 round stones and 28 fancy 
cut stones is a highly pleasing arrangement, with 
a touch of added interest in the slight variation 
of the center link. 


The hat pin is quite equal to the prominent part 
it will play in a smart costume, and the brooch 
at the bottom effectively displays the large 
emerald cut center stone. Designs by J. R. 
Wood & Sons. 

(Slightly reduced.) 
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At the right is a bracelet by Axel Bros. in the 
modern manner featuring baguettes and mar- 
quises. (Slightly reduced.) 


* 


The dinner ring below shows a nice use of the 
half moons in combination with the baguettes 
and round stones in a pave mounting. The 
attractive square cut diamond in the other 
ring has an added element of interest in the 
rolls of baguettes at the ends of the shank. 
Designed by Axel Bros. (Actual size.) 


. 


The brooch in the upper left corner below is 
developed around the large center marquise 
which is accentuated by ten small emeralds. 
A similar treatment has been given the dinner 
ring in which the square stone is used as the 
central motif. The scarf pin is an adaptation 
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of the lyre design, and the shoulder pin gains 
effectiveness in the use of the large fancy cut 
stones. 


The brooch is interesting in its arch of kite 
stones, and the four link bracelet gives the 
greatest possible display to the four large 
marquises with 280 round and fancy cut sup- 
porting stones. Designs by J. R. Wood & 
Sons. (Slightly reduced.) 
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Above are six necklaces and a bracelet sub- 
mitted by Leys, Christie & Co., developed in 
pearls, and white gold, ornamented with dia- 
monds, sapphires, aquamarines, and jade. 
(Reduced about one-third.) 


* 
At the left is an attractive bracelet by G. 


Pohli in the modern manner, using baguettes 
and marquises. One link adapts itself readily 
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to a brooch design to carry out an ensemble. 


(Reduced slightly.) 
7 


Below are two designs by Marcus Feldman. 
Both chokers are so arranged that the center 
section can be removed and worn as a brooch, 
and the straps worn as two bracelets. The 
use of graded marquises in each is very inter- 


esting. (Reduced slightly.) 
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Above are several attractively executed designs 
from Byard F. Brogan. The bracelet in three 
panels is a pleasing arrangement of brilliants 


decorated with baguettes and marquises. 


The watch is effective in its simplicity, and the 
dinner rings display the fancy cut stones to 
good advantage. 


The brooch, done in brilliants and 
baguettes, is well designed and executed. 
(Slightly reduced.) 


Sd 


At the right is an executed design by Chas. P. 
Goldsmith & Co., effective through the use of 
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nine large marquise diamonds, with pairs of 
connecting links developed in baguettes. 
(Slightly reduced.) 


» 


Below are three interesting novelties from 
Chas. Gold & Bros. The vanity case at the 
right is in white gold with lapis enameled 
sides. The applique is of carved rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, and diamond bril- 
liants mounted in platinum. 


The round compact is an all lapis enamel with 
platinum and diamond ornament. The 
Cigarette case is woven in red and green gold 
cane. 
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Above and at the bottom 
of the page are several 
novel jeweled pins and hat 
ornaments developed by 
Oscar Heyman & Bros., 
in diamonds, carved 
rubies, sapphires, and 
onyx. These are very 
much in vogue at present 
due to their humorous 
appeal. (Actual size.) 


mn 
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This interesting interpretation of ensemble in jewelry 
is by J. Milhening, Inc. The choker is a flexible 
form-fitting adaptation of Persian design featuring 
a variety of fancy-cut stones. 


The brooch or shoulder pin is a tracery of the Tara 
Brooch, so popular in the seventeenth century, 
decorated with carved emerald tips. 


The ring consists of four specially cut topazes fram- 
ing a large baguette diamond center. 


The flexible bracelet is similar to the wide diamond 
cuff ornaments so popular in Paris this past season. 
(Reduced about one-half.) 


od 


For those who do not wish to disarrange their copy of the ANNIVERSARY NUMBER, reprints 
of this section on design will be furnished without charge upon request. 
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Modernism in Silverware 


A brief review of the modern trend and its effect on 
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Silverware design in this country 


OR the past two years design- 
ers in practically every field 
of applied art have been striv- 
ing most diligently to convert the 
mind of the buying public of the 
country to the modern art idea. It 
seems safe to say that no movement 
in the history of decorative art ever 
received such unlimited publicity or 
had so much money expended on its 
promotion as has been the case with 
this modern art. Department stores 
in our leading cities have staged 
most elaborate and interesting exhi- 
bitions featuring both American and 
European examples of everything 
under the sun in the way of home 
furnishings, all in the modern style, 
and while it cannot be denied that 
some of the objects thus shown pos- 
sess a certain cleverness and origi- 
nality in design that is most fasci- 
nating, many others, especially the 
furniture, show such utter abandon, 
such an absolute careless disregard 
for even the fundamentals of good 
design as to make them appear posi- 
tively ridiculous in the eyes of most 
‘f us. 
A considerable amount of. silver- 
ware, designed in the spirit of the 


Coffee pot of modern French 
design 


Sugar holder, so 
called modern 
American : 


By A. FREDERIC SAUNDERS 


Coffee pot, conservative modernism 









































modern trend, has made its appear- 
ance during the past year, and with 
but few exceptions it shows a great 
improvement over the eccentricities” 
of the previous year. At last we 
seem to have awakened to the fact 
that skyscraper architecture belongs 
to city buildings and not to table 
silver, a fact that should remind one 
that it is useless for an object to 
attempt to borrow beauty from 
something foreign to itself and its 
use. Modern art lends itself very 
well to certain things, yet not at all 
to others. It fits well in city archi- 
tecture, furnishings for smart ho- 
tels, restaurants, and store fronts. 
Small city apartments, automobile 
fitments, etc.; and if intelligently 
handled, it adapts itself quite suc- 
cessfully to silverware, as may be 
seen from some of the pieces used 
to illustrate this article. 

The most ardent proponents of 
modern art would have us believe 
that, this art movement is some- 
thing quite new, something wholly 
inspired by the tempo of a new age, 
whose “god” is speed. It is quite 
evident that much of the modern 
work is speedy in every respect 


Tea set, a modern design fol- 
lowing early American tradi- 
tions 


Covered dish of 
modern Danish 
design 
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except sales. As to its newness, the fact is, modern art 
has been an attempt to revive the so-called “new art” 
of 30 years ago. It has made better progress in Europe 
than in this country, and the reasons are not hard to 
discover. Continental Europe is temperamental. Ameri- 
cans, aS a whole, are not. Temperament 

has ever been a leading factor in “put- 

ting over” an art movement. The mental 

make-up of our people is altogether too 
matter-of-fact to accept art, or anything 

else, on a movement based largely on high 

sounding foreign names and phrases. 


P Noes example, what possible relation 
with American tradition, either past 
or present, have such names as Futuristic, 
Modernistic, Dynamique, Plastique, Ven- 
turus, L’Art Moderne, etc., etc.? They 
Belong to Continental Europe, and only 
tend to leave a confused impression on 
the public mind. Certainly no substantial 
fraction of the intelligent and cultivated 
people of our country can be won over 
by mere freakishness and novelty. 

A recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, “New Lines for Old,” by M. L. 
Blumenthal, sums up most aptly the mod- 
ern art situation. He says in part: 

“Today artists in all lines are asked to 
try their hands at designing modernistic 
furniture and accessories, in the hope that 
a fresh approach will engender fresh 
ideas. Sometimes that works out, but 
not often. Usually what results is a 
hodge-podge of the sort that comes from 
shoemakers failing to stick to their 
lasts.” 

The truth of this fact is clearly evi- 
denced in many of the things exhibited 
as modernistic, and the buying public is 
expected to accept them with open arms, 
mainly because they are supposed to be 
the latest vogue in art. To be under- 
stood, to arouse a feeling of admiration, 
the form and decorative theme composing 
any design must be intelligible and 
should be refined enough to inspire in 
one a sense of art appreciation. It seems 
high time that designers in all fields of 
applied art should drop this frenzied 
effort at mere novelty. Why should 
they try to create forms never be- 
fore seen? It simply cannot be Five of the latest 
done. What we need most are old ie ge ge oo 
forms simplified or modified to bet- plate designs 
ter meet modern conditions. One showing modern 
need not look far to find influence 
ample proof that there is 
much in Chippendale and 
Sheraton, and a deal in 
Early American, that sat- 
isfies the tastes and fulfills 
the needs of present-day 
life most admirably. 


Apparently there has been far less of the freakish 
phase of applied modernism in our silverware than in 
any other field of design. This, perhaps, has been due 
to the fact that silverware is one of the most conserva. 
tive of furnishings, changing its design only after the 


Two branch can. ~ 
dlestick, of mod- 
ernistic design 


Beverage mixer, 

another example 

of extreme mod- | 
ernism 


Water pitcher, 

modern design, 

suggestive of pot- 
tery 


HE dates 
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“Dinette” 
coffee set 
of modern 
design 


Atractive 
modern 
cream 
pitcher 
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Ultra-modern 
sugar holder 
of freakish 
design 


Coffee set, 
a fanciful 
design 


Sugar holder 
of modern 
Danish 
design 


Modernistic 
dessert set 
of extreme 
design 
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more ephemeral acces- 

sories of home decora- 

tion have felt the influ- 

ence of new fashions. 

Also, the fact that the 

bona-fide designer of sil- 

verware has not lost his 

head in this mad scramble for newness, 
but has wisely chosen a middle course, 
and a careful survey of representative 
groups of recent productions in silver- 
ware will show the truth of this. 


OST of the latest patterns in both 

sterling and plated ware show, in 
varying degrees, the effect of the modern 
trend in design, depending less upon 
elaborate ornamental features than clean- 
cut outlines, simple grooving, shallow 
flutings, and the simplest of chased and 
engraved line effects form the principal 
decorative motifs. One outstanding pat- 
tern in particular emphasizes the fact 
most clearly that originality in design 
may be conceived along lines expressive 
of American tradition, yet be in full 
accord with the modern trend of the pres- 
ent time. The decorative theme of this 
pattern in Sterling was inspired by the 
historic old Pine Tree Shilling of Colo- 
nial times, a touch of interesting origi- 
nality tastefully applied throughout a 
complete service. In direct contrast to 
this beautiful conception, we see an ill- 
proportioned, eight-sided set, that looks 
for all the world like a tin canister, and 
with ridiculous looking blackboard eraser 
shaped handles of wood. Here we have 
the other extreme of the modern trend. 


The use of bright color is an impor- 
tant factor in many of the latest patterns. 
Handles cover knobs, and slender support- 
ing pillars of jade green, coral pink, and 
black materials add a colorful interest to 
the various objects, also flatware designed 
along modernistic lines has appeared 
during the past year, and in most cases 
matches closely the hollow-ware patterns, 
and it is gratifying to note that every 
one of these flatware patterns adhere to 
accepted standards of proportion that 
have proved their practical worth. It 
required almost a century to develop the 
spoon to the finely balanced proportions 
that it now represents, and I doubt if 
many of us would care to have our table 
utensils revert back to the awkward 
homely models of eating utensils used in 
pagan times. Yet a set of flatware in 
silver recently seen at an exhibit of 
French modern art bore every resem- 
blance of such insane inspiration, and in 
all seriousness we are expected to accept 

(Continued on page 231) 
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Simplicity and Strength to be} | 
of the Style Trend] | 


Designs and Tex 


T is very interesting to com- 

pare the different efforts and 

to chart the results obtained 
in the search for new style. It is 
now up to us to discuss the neces- 
sity of placing decorative art in 
harmony with our era. If we look 
back over the course of the cen- 
turies, we will be able at a distance 
to compare the great periods of 
art and the influences that they 
have undergone. It is indisputable 
that all humanity has been influ- 
enced by the more important wars 
and that not only the different pro- 
fessions have been changed by the 
new generations but even those 
whose careers were already formed 
or at least commenced have been 
forced to readapt themselves to the 
new methods and to a new spirit 
and to completely modified tastes. 

We must place ourselves on an- 
other plane and judge with the 
eyes of after-the-war. All our fam- 
ilies, all our old methods have had 
to undergo a change during the 
four years while we were at the 
front. The presence of enemies or 
outsiders, -sympathetic or - anti- 
pathetic but who spoke a different 
language and who had a different 
spirit and culture brought this 
about to a certain extent. 

The necessities of this titanic 
upheaval have given birth to 
methods of work and to discover-— 
ies which have, in short, completely 
modified our mode of living, our 
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n| Jewelry Designing 


be | Dominant Characteristics 


gy A. CREBEL 


customs and our tastes. The 
women, obliged to carry on alone 
and accept new responsibilities, 
have obtained a greater degree of 
independence. Youth also has 
changed—some have gained, others 
have lost. It is from this trans- 
formation that all the new artistic 
spirit has sprung and from these 
gains and losses have developed all 
the new artistic researches for the 
renaissance of decorative art for 
which the actual groundwork was 
laid at Paris in 1925. The prin- 
ciple characteristics of this develop- 
ment are mechanical and based on 
logic—the mathematical form the 
character of which is both sportive 
and practical is at the same time 
pleasing. 

Everything has been simplified ; 
the truly distinguished woman is 
simple elegance. The elegant auto- 
mobile is simple and the aeroplane 
built for speed and strength de- 
pends for its beauty only on lines 
which are as they are because of 
the demands of flight. It has the 
beauty and harmony of an athlete, 
powerful and supple. Rhythm has 
changed since the spinnet and the 
harpsichord and if the movements 
have become less gracious they have 
acquired more vigor and above all 
more harmony. The contact with 
all the mingled races during the 
war has determined the qualities 
that we have loved. The spirit of 


sportsmanship and suppleness come 
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Simplicity the Keynote 


“If the Connection Between the Differer 
Conceived There Will Be; 


with Useless 


from the country of Lindbergh and 
a thousand qualities taken from 
everywhere into the great crucible 
of Paris—there to be refined and 
measured and prepared delicately 
by masters of good taste. 

Nothing more has been necessary 
to inaugurate a style completely 
stripped of all pretences and useless 
decoration and to place our era 
among the most marked and even 
the most noble. It is certain that 
the difficulties are even greater 
than those found in originating a 
more artificial style. The modern 
creations, furniture and accessories 
ought to be studied as to their lines 
and their mass and to have only 
characteristics in keeping with their 
usage. 

If the connection between the 
different masses and colors are 
judiciously conceived there will be 
a_harmony which dispenses with 
useless ornamentation. Simplicity 
is the keynote of all endeavor. You 
will encounter it in the purity of 
the Egyptians or the quality of the 
incomparable style of the artist 
faithful to his craft. It is necessary 
to consider jewelry in the same 
spirit—to take account of the qual- 
ity and the mass of materials and 
not to treat them as pieces of tis- 
sue or paper. It is not a question 
of price. All the jewels, without 
exception, are worthy of being 
studied as subjects of architecture 
in regard to their volume, their 
planes and profiles. I do not wish 
to follow the practices of certain 
modern architects and see jewelry 
fall into an abuse of exaggerated 
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Be a Harmony Which Dispenses 


Ornamentation ” 


simplicity and here it is my duty to 
warn against the abandonment of 
certain light forms, difficult to 
learn and whose disappearance will 
be greatly deplored. That day 
when the vogue of appropriate 
decoration will again be in fashion 
it is a certainty that engraving, 
etching and sculptural decoration 
will return. 

These different forms, somewhat 
modified will again be in favor 
and it is our duty to see that young 
workers make a study of that 
decoration which is self-sufficient 
by its form and whose decorative 
part is only in the just proportion 
of its cutting, or the oppositions of 
its different colors. 

The sculptor will study the 
delicate profile of a cameo. In 
sculpture one forgets too much the 
resources of the figure. The iron- 
makers are the only ones who em- 
ploy it. Its vogue will return. 
Again we will pursue the effects of 
light and shade characterized in 
the bar reliefs of the Martel 
brothers. The bronze makers are 
already changing their methods. 
Pearls will soon regain their vogue 
and will be no more affected by 
synthetic methods, than the ruby 
has been affected by the Japanese 
ruby methods. A new figure like 
that of cultivated emeralds carries 
new elements and this creation is 
the source of a thousand variations. 

Our epoch will have had the 
chance of leaving a new basis and 
new materials but will again find 
itself after this period governed by 
the immutable laws of logic and 
harmony. 
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tore With Movable Display Fixtures 


Displays changed like a stage setting 


By Harry R. Terhune 


’ LOOK at the picture A of W. E. 
Hh Lineback’s jewelry store of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., shows it is well laid 

out with very excellent display facilities. 

But the big feature of it, that is not apparent 
in this photograph, is revealed in a measure in 
illustration B. This shows the flexibility of the 
store’s fixtures, for all are movable. The win- 
dow fixtures also were made in movable units. 

A great deal of forethought was devoted to 
this idea of planning a store whose display fea- 
tures would not»be immobile. A perfectly good 
reason is advanced too, customers tire of seeing 
a store always just so. ‘When the element of 
surprise ¢an be injected in such a way that a 
greater,sales’ value is obtained, then the ideal 
goal has been achieved. 

There are fourteen table display cases in the 
store, seven‘on each side. Each case has a chair 
in front of it, in order that the customers may 
shop in greater<comfort. Most of the tables 
have lamps on, them. These cases from front to 
rear on.the right hand side line up in this order, 
costume. jewelry; lighters; two of sterling flat- 
ware; brooches, and fountain pens. On the left 
side, also going from front to rear, are, vanity 
cases and purses; novelties; case of men’s goods, 
as chains, knives, emblems, ete.;, women’s wrist 
watches; men’s watches;-emblem rings, and dia- 
monds.. The private diamond room is just to the 
left rear of the diamond case. All these table 
displays are under lock and key. 

The four large cases which extend out into the 
room are also detachable so that they too, can 
be moved about. During the heavy December 
selling, or at any other time for that matter, it 
is a simple job to move the tables to the center 
of the’ store, horseshoe fashion. At such a time, the 
chairs are all out of sight. 

Just study photo B. Note how the appearance of 
the store has been changed. This particular silver 


At the left (illus- 

tration F) is a 

representation of 

a general dining 
room 


Above is shown a close- 
up of a clock trim re- 
ferred to as illustra- 
tion C in the text. Dis- 
play fixtures are all 
movable. At the right 
is shown a_ general 
view of the interior of 
the store. (Referred to 
as illustration A) 


showing was made just before last Thanksgiving. q | 


The front table had a Windsor Castle teaset; the @ 
second was set for a complete luncheon, showing china, © 
crystal and sterling, while the rear table was set for 


eight places, each place showing a different pattern of a 


sterling. Most all of the side tables displayed various ~ 
individual patterns together with such accessories a8 
fitted into each individual picture. 


Several harmonizing pieces of bronze, for example, | 


were added to the setting as well as to the sales. Spot- 7 
less table linen brought out the life and sparkle of these 
fine dining room necessities to their best advantage. 
Autumnal flowers gave that home-like touch, so much 
desired. 

This store has windows as may be surmised. Again 
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the idea of frequent changes, with wholly different trims 
has been well worked out. 


CLOSE-UP of a clock trim is shown in photo C. 
Bree telling of windows in general, let’s tell 
of this one in particular. 

It will be noted that every clock shown bears a price 
card, on which the type or name of the clock, is told. 
This window produced more actual clock sales during 
its brief life, than any other medium yet devised. Of 
course, like any progressive jeweler would do under 
similar circumstances, the good people of Winston-Salem 
were thoroughly prepared, both by newspaper advertis- 
ing and personal letters, that this window full of clocks 
was to appear. 

Regardless of the argument as to whether or not the 
idea of price ticketing is good or not, this window sold 
| plenty of clocks. And that was its precise purpose. 
| The personnel of this store was divided as to the ad- 
' yisability of having price tickets on merchandise, prior 
to this display. That question has been settled once and 
for all at Lineback’s. Tickets, it is. 

To get back to the flexibility theme and how it is ap- 
| plied to the windows. Attention is directed to the high 
wooden background setting in the rear corner of photo 


Lower photo (B) shows 
how store has_ been 
changed. Here a spe- 
cial silver showing was 
made. One display was 
set for a _ complete 
luncheon. Rear table 
was set for eight pieces, 
each place showing a 
different pattern. of 
sterling 


si ee St 


C. It is now a frame for a mantel clock. A bronze 
pointer completes this unit. As it is, it just fits in this 
set. But an open back frame would not fit as a back- 
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At left (D) is 
shown how panel 
in illustration C 
has’ been trans- 
formed into an 
effective shadow 
box unit. This 
features the clock 
and bronze dogs. 


At right (illus- 
tration E’) is an- 
other variation 


ground to all the varied trims that the boys work out. 
There are four of these background sets this size and 
four more that are slightly taller and narrower. With 
these eight units some marvelously interesting window 
effects are obtained. Each of these pieces has a remov- 
able wooden back. Each is so fitted that in two shakes 
it can be transformed into a shadow box, or by 
fitting a colored velvet over the removable 

panel, it becomes an effective colored back. 

In photo D the wide frame has been trans- 
formed into a very effective shadow box unit, 
showing to the best advantage the clock and the 
bronze dogs. This effect was achieved by slip- 
ping a curved rod into place, on which a black 
velvet drape had been hung, all of which was 
illuminated by a concealed droplight. 

Leaving that in place, as a center, two of the 


higher panels are wheeled to each side of it. .- 


The one to the left has the wooden panel fitted 
in place, so that it forms an excellent back for 
the bronzes. To the right. another shadowbox 
has been fashioned. This time, a gray velour 
is used to bring out the beauty of the sterling 
pitcher and goblets. A couple of dogs on the 
floor, then photo E was taken. Supposing a 
representation of a general dining room is de- 
sired. A gray centered panel adds life to the 
whole setting. In photo F this theme is well 
developed. 

In one particular, Mr. Lineback is most for- 
tunate. He is blessed with a couple of fine 
boys who like the jewelry business in all its 
branches. Then the fourth member of this 
organization (F. G. Tilley) is pretty clever in 
working out new ideas, so among the four, the 
store always presents an interesting air. 








It is none too early to make plans for Easter. 

Easter comes this year very late, April 22, so 

there is ample time to prepare attractive win- 

dow displays and the right kind of advertising 

copy. First of all, look to your merchandise. 

See that it is the kind the people want to buy and not 

the kind you want to sell. Play up costume jewelry, dia- 
monds and wedding gifts. 












PRING has a great significance for the jeweler be- 

cause it brings a change in the minds of his clien- 

tele, for spring is more than a season of the year, 
it is a frame of mind. Spring is a symbol of hope 
that cheers all but the veriest pessimist. And as the 
spring of 1930 breaks through it brings a promise of a 
continued prosperity to those who will put on the garb 
of bright thoughts, and prepare themselves for a glorious 
revival of effort that will bring its own results. 

Spring ushers in a change in living conditions that 
frees men and women from their imprisonment within 
the four walls of their homes and opens out for them a 
life in the great outdoors. This change brings to life 
a multitude of new desires and wants that the jeweler 
may supply. 

New fashions enter the picture of life. The jeweler 
should spotlight Fashion and Style with enthusiasm in 
his selling campaign for spring. In his advertising he 
should talk about the newness of the merchandise offered, 
and of the prominence they take in the newest fashions of 
the season. In his window displays he should visualize 
spring and emphasize the fads and modes of the moment. 




























ASHION news is of absorbing interest to the read- 

ers of the newspapers. If the jeweler doubts this he 
has only to glance through his local paper and see the 
prominence given to fashion notes. With the entrance of 
costume jewelry into the scheme of modern dress the 
jeweler comes into his own. Here he finds an opportunity 
to play the same game as the milliner and modiste, who 
have long centered their appeal on Fashion. 


The photograph 
| shows a display 
| of springtime 

“dress requisites” 








Flowers should 
be properly ar- 
ranged to liven 
up the exhibit 
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What To Do When Spring Breaks Through 


Advertising and Window Display Suggestions 


By A. E. Edgar 


The jeweler should endeavor to bring into prominence 
the fashion-rightness of his store in the matter of 
jewelry, and in order to successfully project this idea of 
fashion-rightness for his establishment it must be fagh- 
ion-right. The jeweler must study fashions and become 
an authority on style. Through the pages of TuHgE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR he is now enabled to learn at first 
hand the trends and tendencies of style and fashion ag 
soon as they are released to the mercantile world by the 
great designers of accepted modes. A broad knowledge of 
style is now one of the assets of the jewelry business. 


HE jeweler who is able to broadcast fashion news 

and information can be prepared to secure the busi- 
ness that fashion creates each season. ‘Such information, 
provided it is accurate, brings a prestige of its own, and 
will give extra weight to everything the jeweler says 
about his merchandise. 

Besides the universal desire of the human mind for 
new styles there is an accumulated desire for something 
new, even though fashion enters into its being to a much 
lesser extent than it does with costume jewelry. There 
is always a natural inclination to possess things of beauty 
and art, the handmaidens of a higher type of living. The 
spring season brings these dormant desires to life, and 
the jeweler should awaken to his opportunity to supply 
these needs. 

Large or small, every occasion for a sale of his mer- 
chandise should be considered important by the jeweler. 
Little purchases are often the entering wedge that opens 
the way to a larger purchase. 


This window dis- 
play was de- 
signed by C. M. 
Hay, a jeweler of 
Coshocton, Ohio 
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tirely completed 

at a cost of about 
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HILE flowers are an every-day phase of modern life 

the appearance of spring flowers lends the jeweler 
a theme that makes it possible to sell more vases. A 
western jeweler grasped the opportunities offered and 
appealed to his public in the following language: “For 
Spring Flowers—Correct Vases!”—With all Nature 
luxuriant with springtime flowers every available vase 
and bowl in the home is pressed into service to carry the 
glad tidings of the arrival of spring into every room in 
the house. 

“And what is there that can carry more sunshine into 
the home than the cheer and beauty of spring flowers? 
And pretty flowers necessitate proper vases and bowls 
and baskets, and a complete floral centerpiece for the 
dining-room table. 

“The lover of flowers will find here many interesting 
vases to make possible the effective arrangement of the 
springtime blossoms in the home.” 


NOTHER jeweler used an idea in his window dis- 

play that sold suitable containers for small, short- 
stem flowers like violets. A photograph of a beautiful 
woman was framed in a silver easel, and a bowl of violets 
set before it. On a showcard he gave his message: 

“Tennyson says— 

“The smell of violets recalls the dewy prime of youth 
and buried time.’ 

“We know that violets stand for faithfulness, and so 
we think it is a pretty fancy to keep them always near 
the dearest photograph—all nestled in a lovely little 
lustre bowl.” 

Another advertisement by a jeweler read: 

“A Snow of Blossoms and a World of Wild Flowers! 

“With the whole outdoors a mass of flowers and bloom- 
ing things what could be more appropriate and season- 
able for a gift than Fancy Flower and Fruit Baskets.” 

Spring time is the mating season of the whole crea- 
tion. Spring weddings are important. A jeweler 
reached out for engagement ring business in an original 
advertisement: 

“It Happens Every Springtime! 

“The salesmen in our diamond department need to 
look at no calendars—nor read spring poetry—pay no 
heed to the balmy weather—for they always know the 
season. The charming age-old coincidence—young men 
in numbers seeking solitaire diamond rings—tells the 
story.” 

This advertisement by way of suggestion and example 
brought the desired business. Jewelers should put ro- 
mance and news into their advertisements instead of old- 
fashioned platitudes and generalities. Sentiment sur- 
rounds the purchase of the engagement ring. Why then 
make a cold-blooded commercial transaction out of its 
purchase? 

Another jeweler took advantage of the custom of 
cleaning house in spring. He found this an opportune 
time to remind the people that the old jewelery gather- 
ing dust in hidden drawers could be made into new- 
fashioned jewelry that is wearable with modern modes. 
Here opportunity .aps loudly at the jeweler’s door. 


YO) HEN spring breaks through the jeweler will find in 

every department of his store the brilliant flowers of 
opportunity. His china department, his 
(Continued on page 233) 
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J O the woman with an instinct for exqui- 
site living, sterling silver is a supremely 
, satisfying possession. She enjoys it with 
eyes that understand artistry, with a touch 
sensitive to fine things. And she responds to 
the significance of solid silver as a symbol of 


the genuine, the lasting, the well-bred. 


But this modern hostess sees her silver not 





only as a thing of beauty in itself. She con- 
siders it as an integral part of a decorative 
ensemble. She chooses it as an accessory to 
harmonize with the architecture of her house, 
the style of her furniture and all the related 
appointments of her dining room. For her, 
whose taste is so discriminating, Rogers, Lunt 
and Bowlen have designed Treasure Solid 


Silver in the accepted period stvles. 


Early American. Spanish Colonial. Early 
English. Georgian. These are the most im- 
portant periods in the decoration of Ameri- 
can homes. An artistic inheritance from Co- 


lonial forebears .... New England founders, 


GRANADO, THE NEWEST of the Treasure pat- Spanish grandees, Knickerbocker patroons and 
terns, is the silver of Spanish Colonial ancestry. With ~ ° 
its dramatic escutcheon and finely wrought ornament, it Southern cavaliers . . . these four styles have 
is a choice ideally suited not only tothe architect of Cali- 
fornia and Palm Beach, but also tothe many delightful 


Spanish houses and apartments under Northern skies. 


a permanent place in our culture. 





Treasure patterns, inspired by these tradi- 





THE WILLIAM AND MARY PATTERN and its 
contemporary, MARY II, have the same basic lines and 
border. Handles inthe MARY II design are orrament- 


ed afterthe manner of marquetryin furniture of thetime. 




























tions, are designed for a modern age. Modi- 


MARY Il- WILLIAM & MARY 


Both patterns areplanned for the panelledwalls beamed fied, with the utmost finesse, to meet twen- 





ceilings and stately furniture of English dining rooms. 


tieth century needs, they are understanding 





interpretations of the period spirit. 
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ROGERS: LUNT 
SILVERS MITHS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths;Guild of America 






This double-page spread “TREASURE” advertisement is appearing in the March issues of VOGUE, HOUSE & GARDEN, 
: HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, VANITY FAIR and JUNIOR LEAGUE MAGAZINES 
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STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


For every occasion of entertaining, Treasure 
presents the appropriate silverware, from the 
young bride’s simpler table setting to the cer- 


emonious array of formal dinners. 


All the Treasure designs illustrated on these 
pages may be matched in hollowware .. . 
tea sets and coffee sets, serving dishes and 
candle sticks . . . beautifully balanced shapes, 
subtly modeled surfaces, that proclaim an 
aristocratic heritage and distinguished crafts- 


manship. 


Most jewelers are prepared to show you 
Treasure Solid Silver in its various styles, but 
should you care to have the advice of our 
Service Department in selecting your pat- 
tern, write us about the decorative theme of 
your house, and particularly of your dining 
room, and we will be glad to send you special 
information and any descriptive booklets you 


may desire. 


As a member of the Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild of America, we are also able to extend 
to you, through leading jewelry shops, the 
privilege of purchasing Treasure Solid Silver 
out of income. Should it happen that you are 
unable to arrange for this service, please write 
us, and we will be glad to supply you with 
the name of a conveniently situated jeweler 


who has such facilities. 


& BOWLEN CoO. 


CREATORS of DISTINCTIVE TABLEWARE 


GREENFIELD: ACASS. 


‘Treasure’ Solid Silver. 

































THE TREASURE ADAM PATTERN is inspired 
by the technique of the Adam brothers, those renowned 
designers of eighteenth century dwellings and décors. 
This design expresses the delicacy and dignified 


charm of the Georgian style, a period graciously inter- 
preted in modern dining rooms and drawing rooms, 


THE EARLY AMERICAN STYLE is shown in 
two variations—altogether simple, or with the engrav- 
ing equally characteristic of our ancestors’ silver. This 
favorite pattern among recent brides may be correctly 
used with either the simple, New England typeof maple 


furniture or for dining rooms in colonial mahogany. 


AS 


heel © (> ia 





An announcement which places a new importance on the design of one’s Table Silver—giving even greater impetus to the rapidly 


growing preference among smart society for TREASURE patterns. 
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I. I. Cohen & Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., ap- 
peal in their displays to 
two distinct classes of 
shoppers 
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One is the housewife, 
for whom silver is 
shown, and another 
comprises those inter- 
ested mainly in jewelry 


Displays for Two Distinct Classes 


Jewelers Discovery Has Operated for More Sales 


By H. R. Terhune 3 


& Co. moved to 100 per cent location in Winston- 

Salem, N. C. The new store has many modern- 
istic ideas, but not so many but what people will recog- 
nize the fact that it is a jewelry store. 

Considerable time and thought were devoted to the 
display features, the idea being to have as much dis- 
play space as possible, without overcrowding. It ap- 
pears that wonders have been accomplished in that di- 
rection in a comparatively small space. Using Ameri- 
can walnut gives a very pleasing contrasting jewelry 
store background. 

The case just inside the entrance is devoted to nov- 
elty goods, the one to the left to watches, while that on 
the right is the diamond display. Immediately to the 
right of this latter case, in the rear, is the “Diamond 
Salon,” a private room also used in opening accounts 
and the like. 


Re ecom the credit jewelry store of I. I. Cohen 





HOW windows here receive more than the usual 

attention. It was I. I. Cohen’s associate, Saul 
Kapiloff, who told of the good results that have come 
from the great attention devoted to the window dis- 
plays. 

Experiments and studies of the shopping habits re- 
vealed that Winston-Salem has two distinct classes of 
people interested in jewelry store windows: the house- 
wife, who is mainly attracted by silver displays for 
her home, and those who are solely interested in 
jewelry. By having two distinct trims for each class, 
it is possible to engage the attention of the window 
shopper. Furthermore, two special trims leave two 
separate impressions on the looker’s mind. That’s the 
reason why the various jewelry store items are never 
mixed. An entire window display change is made at 


_ least twice a week. It has been found good business 


to leave the diamonds in the windows nights until after 
the movies are over. 
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Some Large Precious Stones and 


Pasha of Egypt 


— Their Histories 


By SYDNEY H. BALL 


PRECIOUS stone is merely a beautiful min- 
eral, and the average gem has a life history no 
more entrancing than that of an amoeba or a 
back alley cat, but unusually, large and fine precious stones 
have in many instances had careers which might better 
have served as plots for novels than the hypothetical gems 
which the imaginative powers of novelists have created. 
They have caused wars; to retain them kings have will- 
ingly suffered the tortures of the damned; they have 
wrecked some dynasties and created others. Super-crim- 
inals and doltish knaves have attempted, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, to filch them from under the king’s guard. 
Few other objects have more mercilously revealed the 
true character of the great and near-great of this our 
world; in some instances with results supremely satisfac- 
tory to mortal pride but more often these paragons have 
proved touchstones disfigured by the meaner 

streaks of the human race. 
The life histories in more or less detail of 
hundreds of precious stones are known since 
the day when-some lucky chance-finder or dili- 
gent miner removed them from their original 
rock or gravel home. Some, like that of the 
Koh-i-noor, have frequently been told, but 
those which follow have rarely been recounted. 


THE BLACK PRINCE’S RUBY SPINEL 


This gem, which Ruskin considered “the 
loveliest stone in the world,” now adorns the 
base of the front arch of the Imperial State 
Crown of the British Empire. It is a glori- 
ously red transparent gem, cut en cabochon 
and as large as a small hen’s egg. For long it was con- 
sidered a ruby, but is now known to be a ruby spinel, a 
somewhat softer and a considerably less valuable pre- 
cious stone. It is pierced, the apertures being plugged 
with small gems of similar color. Therefore, some time 
prior to 1366, we can visualize some proud eastern po- 
tentate wearing it, strung on a necklace or an armlet. 

In the year just mentioned, Mohammed, King of 
Granada, flew for protection against the usurper 
Abu Said to the court of Don Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Castile. The latter, acceding to Moham- 
med’s prayers, defeated Abu Said in several battles 
and finally he came to Seville to sue for peace. Abu 
Said and his courtiers were loaded down with 
jewels, and although at first kindly received, all, 
within 24 hours of their arrival, were murdered and 
the jewels, including the magnificent spinel, passed into 
the possession of Don Pedro. Within a year, Pedro, 
worsted by his brother Henry was in his turn forced to 
fly to Bordeaux to beg the aid of the Black Prince, son of 


The Imperial State Crown of 

the British Empire showing Ed- 

ward the Confessor’s sapphire 

in the cross paté surmounting 
the crown 


Ruby Spinel in the 
British Crown 
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Edward III, then prince of Aquitaine. It was largely by his skill 
and the bravery of the 4000 or 5000 English soldiers who accom- 
panied the Prince, that the battle of Najera (April 3, 1367) was 
won and that Pedro was restored to his throne. In gratitude, 
Don Pedro gave the Black Prince the spinel. The Black Prince 
wore the ruby sewn to a velvet cap, upon-which he placed his 
coronet. Upon his death in 1376, he willed the gem to his son, 
afterwards Richard II, and thereafter it became one of the En- 
glish crown jewels. 






HE stone flashes before us again at the battle of Agincourt, 
Oct. 25,.1415. King Henry V, true to the times, entered the 
battle, magnificently armored and with the regal diadem, set with 
the Black Prince’s ruby, on his helmet. That great French 
knight, Duc d’Alencon, saw Henry and his challenge to mortal 
combat was gladly accepted. The fight was a mighty one, but at 
last the duke was unhorsed and taken prisoner. Only after the 
battle was it noted that a mighty blow from the duke’s battle- 
ax, just missing the gem, had sheared off a portion of Henry’s 
diadem. ; 
The Earl of Dorset made an inventory of the crown jewels in 
the reign of James I and at least that early the true nature of 
the stone was recognized, for the gem on the top of the Imrerial 
crown was described as “a very great ballace perced.” After 
beheading Charles I, the Cromwellian Parliament voted that the 
regalia should be destroyed and the bullion and gems sold. 
The stone again appears in the State Crown of Charles II and 
in his reign the gem underwent one of its strangest adventures. 
That Colonel Blood and his accomplices should have attempted 


to steal the crown jewels is understandable; that on the other - 
hand Colonel Blood for his crimes should be made a life retainer 
of Charles II at an annual salary of £500 is an enigma to us all. « 
On May 9, 1671, after craftily obtaining entrance to the Tower 
and after almost murdering the assistant keeper of the regalia, 3 


Blood and his co-conspirators, flattened the state crown and 

thrust it into a bag. It and the orb were found in the posses- Top—The Hope 
son of the thieves when they were finally captured. In mashing pottom—The Re- 
the crown, some of the gems were loosened from gent 
their settings and the Black Prince’s ruby was found 
in the pocket of Parrett, one of the gang. A variant 
of the story states that the gem, then valued at $50,- 
000 was only found several days after the robbery 


From top to bot- 
tom—The Koh-I- 
Noor (new cut- 


ting), the Nas- and then by an old woman while sweeping a crossing. For the 
sak and the Great last 250 years, the Black Prince’s ruby, although used at the 
Mogul ceremonials of the English royal family, has undergone no ad- 

e ventures worthy of comment. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S SAPPHIRE 


® HE stone which almost certainly once graced Edward the 

e Confessor’s coronation ring, forms the center of the cross 
paté surmounting the King of England’s State crown. It is a 
remarkably fine and flawless sapphire of good color. The gem, 
now a “rose,” was recut probably in the reign of Charles II, 
since the stone in Edward’s time was doubtless of some round 
form without facets. Edward was crowned in 1043 and died 23 
years thereafter. 

; The ring was buried with Edward, but in 1101 his shrine was 
broken open and this and other jewels taken out. The ring 
passed into the custody of the Abbot of Westminster, and he 
used “St. Edward’s Ring” to cure the “cramps,” that is, rheu- 
matism and allied ailments. 


THE ORLOFF DIAMOND 


The Orloff diamond is a fine stone of Indian origin and of 
cut, weighing 193 carats. It is a high-crowned “rose,” which 
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From a list of quality synthetic stones, each one guaran- 
teed by the Hope Tag, to a powerful series of merchan- 
dising helps, the plan is now complete. This plan 
means ring business every day of every month in the 
year. It is a sound plan because it has the cooperation 
of reputable manufacturers who are preparing complete 
ring and other jewelry assortments—it will be success- 
ful because it is backed by dealer helps that have taken 
six months to prepare—manutfacturers and retailers are 


invited to write for full details. 


HOPE STONES as BIRTHSTONES 


mean more business for you 


L. HELLER & SON, INCORPORATED © 


15 WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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in size and shape, approximates half a small hen’s egg.. ;In 
color it has a slight yellow tinge. It once served as one of 
the eyes of an Indian idol, presumably in the temple of 
Seringam, although other temples are named in certain ac- 
counts of its history® 

A Frenchman gained the confidence of the keepers of the 
temple and awaiting a propitiously rainy night wrenched 
the gem from its socket and made good his escape to the 
coast. We do not definitely know the thief’s fate; perhaps 
the rumor that the sea captain on whose boat he took refuge 
threw him overboard and appropriated the gem, is the correct 
one. The sea captain, on arrival at London, sold the dia- 
mond to an unknown gem merchant for $60,000 (£12,000). 

The latter, in turn, disposed of it to Khojeh Raphael, a 
Persian merchant, who took it to Amsterdam. From him, 

late in 1775, Count Gregory Gregorievich Orloff purchased 

the gem for $560,000 (1,400,000 Dutch florins). Count Orloff 

had, in 1762, become the favorite of Catherine II, who event- 
ually became Empress of Russia. In 1771 he was supplanted 

by Vasil’chikov and in consequence spent the next nine years 

in travel. His quick wit was probably never better dis- 
played than in his New Year’s gift of the Orloff diamond to 
Catherine on a day when other courtiers presented her with 
bouquets of flowers and other paltry things. But even this 
magnificent gesture did not result in his return to royal 
favor. Catherine placed the stone at the head of her sceptre, 
immediately beneath a bejeweled Imperial eagle. As Napoleon 
drew near to Moscow in 1812, the Orloff and the rest of the re- 
galia was hurriedly transferred to a safe place in the interior of 
Russia. 

At present the Soviet Government seeks a suitable purchaser 
for the Orloff, for through its sale and that of the other crown 
jewels the Bolsheviki hope to partially recoup their sadly de- 
moralized finances. Will this gem eventually find a resting place 
in our own country? 


THE LUMINOUS GARNETS OF VISBY 


ISBY, the shadow of the old Hanseatic trade emporium, lies 

on the island of Gotland, about 150 miles south by east of 

Stockholm. In the 13th and 14th centuries it was the distributing 

point of those rich oriental products which reached Europe by 

the Russian rivers. The ruins of the monastery-church of the 

Dominicans, St. Nicholas, still stand. In the heyday of Visby’s 

magnificence huge garnets formed the center of two rose windows 

on the west gable end of the church, overlooking the Baltic Sea. 

Sagas say the two gems shone at night as brightly as did the 
sun at noon and guided mariners safely to the port. 

The treasures of the Church of St. Nicholas, particularly the 

garnets, were of such inestimable value that they were guarded 

night and day by 24 soldiers and 

death was meted out to those who ap- 

proached the church after sundown. 

In 1361 Valdemar IV, the ambitious 

and unscrupulous king of Denmark, 

attacked the town and after a feeble, 

although brave defense, it fell. His 

rich booty, including the sparkling 

jewels, which he tore from the rose 


The Cullinan diamond 

in the “rough” and 

some of the gems cut 
from it 


Smaller stones 
cut--from _ the 
Cullinan diamond 
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windows, was placed on the largest ship of his fleet. Valde- 
mar’s ship was wrecked on one of the Karls Islands. By mere 
chance, the king himself was saved, but the treasure sank. To- 
day in times of calm, devout Gotland fishermen know that the 
unearthly rose light which wells up from the deeps of the Baltic, 
is but the luminosity of their sacred jewels, now resting on the 
bottom of the sea. 


SACRA CATINO 


In the cathedral of Genoa is reverently preserved the Sacra Ca- 
tino, a bowl 14 inches in diameter and 5 inches deep, made of 
a gorgeously rich green transparent substance. For centuries 
it was believed to be cut from a monster emerald, slightly flawed 
to be sure, but where would one turn for a flawless emerald? 
That dusky charmer, the Queen of Sheba, tradition says, gave it to King 
Solomon, who at the feast of the Passover used it for the paschal lamb. 
For centuries it was treasured in the Temple of Jerusalem. In 29 A.D. 
Herod expected to keep the Passover in Jerusalem and in consequence the 
Queen of Sheba’s gift and the royal plate were brought forth. For some 
reason the tetrarch was delayed and legend adds that Christ’s disciples 
obtained use of the bowl and the royal service for the Last Supper. Hence 
the name, Sacra Catino. 

Upon the fall of Caesarea in 1101, the Sacra Catino was awarded to the 
republic as part of the third of the booty to which, because of its financial 
aid, it had right. Twelve nobles known as Clavigeri were arpointed to 
guard and honor it after its installation in the cathedral of Genoa. Once a 
year the adoring citizens were permitted to gaze on it. At this time the 
wealthy, by payment of 1000 ducats (say $2,250) were permitted to touch 
a diamond to this Holy Grail by which act incalculable benefits were sup- 
posedly gained. In the 18th century, by a special permission of the Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, the stone was shown to the elect of the faithful. In 1319 
Genoa, being in financial straits, pawned the bowl for 1200 marks of gold 
(say $200,000). The city soon redeemed it. Later it was again pawned to 
money lenders for Fs. 4,000,000 (some $800,000), payable in 50 years. To 
the consternation of the Genoese, when ready to redeem it, six different 
bowls were offered. Evidently at least five replicas had been forged and 
presumably each had served as security for a subsidiary loan. The original 
bowl at last being identified, was redeemed. 


HEN Napoleon captured Genoa in 1800 he sent the bowl to Paris, 

then the bourn of the loot of Europe, to be placed in the cabinet of 
Antiquities in the Imperial Library. French savants were permitted to 
critically examine it and even to break it, and science in its cold-blooded 
way labeled it but a fine piece of antique glass. In 1815 the Vienna Con- 
gress ordered the return of the Sacra Catino to Genoa. Skillfully rimmed 
with a band of gold and mounted on a tripod, the Sacra Catino now rests 
among a people who confidently affirm that merely a glass model had jour- 
neyed to Paris. 


THE BRAGANZA “DIAMOND” 


A king and his courtiers held that this immense stone was a diamond, 
proof none too strong in view of their evident unwillingness to permit its 
examination by gem experts. This, together with certain re- 
ported characteristics of the stone, strengthens the suspicion 
that it is but a fine pellucid topaz (the Brazilian dub the type 
pingos d’agoa or “drops of water’) or possibly even nothing 
more noble than rock crystal. It weighs 1680 carats and is 
reported to be the size of a rather large hen’s egg, although 
shaped like a chick-pea and concave on one side. Jewelers of 
the early 19th century variously valued it at from $25,000,000 
to $1,140,000,000. 

John Mawe, who in the first decade of the 19th century was 
the first Englishman to visit the Brazilian diamond fields, did 
not see the stone, but describes its discovery, giving some in- 
teresting details regarding its size and other information. 
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Photographic reproduction of our advertisement which 

appeared in 1869 and which, with only slight changes, 

has appeared continuously in every issue of The 
Jewelers’ Circular for 61 Years 
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Ideas on selling, window display, stock records, mer- 
chandising, advertising, store system, etc. all of which 
have been tried and tested by successful jewelers. 
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Gathered by Harry R. Terhune 

in his travels around the United 

States for JeweLers’ CrRcULAR 
readers. 


By Harry R. Terhune, Field Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CirRCULAR 


Fire Today—Ad Tomorrow 


OBILE, ALA.—Mr. Heyman Gabriel, 

of the Gabriel Jewelry Co., is an 
enterprising merchandising and advertis- 
ing man who is always on his toes and 
always on the alert to stimulate turn 
over in every possible manner. 

The recent fire in which adjoining 
stores were burned out left his establish- 
ment unscathed, and the next day the 
local newspaper carried the advertise- 
ment seen on this page in a space of 
six inches, double column. The border 
is rather funereal, as Mr. Gabriel said 
himself, but served a purpose. 

“This ad,” he said, “is not a death 
notice even if it has a border that would 
indicate this to be a fact; but, it was 
made so it would strike every reader of 
the paper to quickly realize that the 
Gabriel Jewelry Co. was still in the run- 
ning. 

“Both neighbors on each side of us 
were burned out completely, but owing to 
the fact that we had strong protection 
from the back of walls and iron doors 
and the Fire Department gave us 
every requested aid for protection, our 
store in the midst of fires raging on 
each side, escaped. The fires continued 
from midnight till 4.15 and at nine 
o'clock with permission of the insurance 
companies we were doing business as 
usual, announcing it in the afternoon 
paper as indicated by the advertisement. 

“Fire never entered our building and 
while we have a very slight stock 
damage on stock outside of the safes 
and damage to fixtures, ceiling and floor 
coverings, which are fully protected by 
insurance, we congratulate ourselves on 
the escape.”—R. N. 


You Pay “Ad Libitum” 


— YORK department store pre- 
sents bills on the first of each month 
to charge customers. Bills are payable 
Within 10 days but the convenience of 
the’ customers is carefully considered 
as evidenced by the following notice that 
goes forward with bill: 

“We are pleased to enclose the first 








NOTICE 


TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 
AND CUSTOMERS 


Although we have suffered some dam- 
age by water, nevertheless we are open 
for business as usual and you will be 
able to shop here as unhampered as 
has been your custom. All the jew- 
elry repair jobs, also watches, that 
have been promised are now ready 
for delivery, untouched by fire or 
water—thanks to the three big fire- 
proof vaults. 


Every day is bargain day at Gabriel’s. 
Always nationally advertised merchan- 
dise at lowest prices and on conve- 
nient credit terms. 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
AS USUAL 


GABRIEL JEWELRY 
Company 


Heyman Gabriel, Harry Kohn, Props. 
Established 29th Year 


209 DAUPHIN STREET 
2 Service Stores—Mobile, Ala.; 
Biloxi, Miss. 

USE YOUR CREDIT 











Fire can’t stop ’em 


monthly statement of your account and 
to remind you of the many advantages 
to be derived from the regular use of 
this convenient means of shopping. 
“Bills are presented the first of each 
month following purchases and are pay- 
able within 10 days. If, however, your 
income is received semi-monthly, or at 
some other period during the month, we 
shall be glad to note on your account 
the time when payments may be ex- 
pected. 
“We soon become 


hope you will- 


acquainted with all the services which 
we are prepared to offer you.” 


Accommodation like this builds much 
good will. 


Friendship Breeds Sales 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA.—When Albert 

J. Kunsberg was working for “the 
other man,” he was planning just how 
he would treat the trade when his store 
was opened. Friendliness was to be his 
watchword. It has paid him decidedly 
good returns. While we were chatting, 
two cops came into the store, one to tele- 
phone and one for a drink of water. Both 
passed the time of day in a jovial man- 
ner. Then it was that Kunsberg related 
the foregoing. When he mentioned that 
he had sold watches to the entire police 
traffic squad of the city, on the recom- 
mendation of these two men, it was easy 
to believe that this store was getting the 
returns mentioned. 








A Perfume Counter 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA.—One of the 

successful departments of the V. E. 
Jacobs Jewelry Co. is the perfume coun- 
ter. This was established last season 
and has proved very satisfactory. Con- 
trary to the opinion of many jewelers, 
perfume has a fairly steady sale the 
year round. There are numerous occa- 
sions during the year for featuring this 
profit-making accessory. Valentine Day, 
Mother’s Day, Easter and the birthdays 
all lend themselves to perfume selling. 

When this department was introduced, 
500 letters were mailed to prominent 
local women. In each letter was a card 
which had been scented; then the offer 
was made that if the recipient would 
call at the store, a one-ounce bottle of 
some well liked scent would be given 
without charge. 

It has been discovered that young men 
are not particularly good prospects for 
the perfume counter. They are not quite 
sure of the tastes of their girl friends. 
On the other hand, women buy perfum- 
ery for other women and married men 
for their wives. All in all, the store is 
well pleased with its advent in the 
perfume business. 
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Making the Most of a Big 
Order 


OUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Harry Lev- 

inson supplied the 61 solid gold 
pocket watches presented by Penn-Ohio 
System to employes in recognition of 
five years’ service in the department of 
transportation without chargeable acci- 
dent. Mr. Levinson announced the fact 
that he supplied the watches in a manner 
well calculated to build up good-will. 
The ad occupied a space of nine inches, 
three columns wide. The watches were 
shown in his window with an announce- 
ment telling about their presentation and 
stating that the jeweler supplied them. 
He secured much publicity. 





Special Window Displays 


UFFALO, N. Y.—Here is a window 
display made recently by Lewin 


Bros. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which at- 
tracted considerable attention. A. Lewin 
says: 


“This window display is a new ven- 
ture for us. Formerly whenever we 
trimmed our window we used a few dia- 
monds, rings, watches, etc., in fact a 
little of everything. Directly after 
Christmas we started something new 
and it proved to be quite satisfactory. 

“We made a solid window of a well- 
known make of American watches, and 
then made a solid window of a Swiss 
watch. It attracted many people to our 
window. 

“At present we have a solid pen dis- 
play which is also attractive. We expect 
to continue this policy of trimming the 
window with one item only and plenty 
of it, in order to show the different styles 
and prices in this grade of merchandise.” 





Prompts Owner to Redeem His 
Property 


CALIFORNIA jewelry firm has been 

able to cut down the number of un- 
called for repairs on their hands by a 
very simple practice. When repairs are 
left the name and address of the cus- 
tomer are always asked for and recorded. 
Instead of waiting for the customer to 
call a card is mailed as soon as the 
“job” is ready for delivery. Then each 
month the customer is sent a bill for the 
repair charges with a notification that 
the articles are now held at his risk. 
The monthly bill, it is reported, acts as 
a potent reminder and proves most effec- 
tive is getting the owner to redeem his 
property. I. W. 





Lends ’em the Loupe 


HARLOTTE, N. C.—Says “Al” 

Smith of M. B. Smith Co., “People 
have long associated the jeweler with 
the loupe, especially when they are buy- 
ing diamonds, so to see a jeweler screw 
4 little thing in his eye does not mean 
much to them. We have found that 





by using a regular microscope in show- 
ing the better diamonds that a decided 
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Display of watches supplied by Harry Levinson for loyal railroad employees 


favorable impression is created in the 
customer’s mind. It is surprising how 
the sales resistance is reduced when a 
fine diamond is magnified five or 10 
times. The original cost of our micro- 
scope has been paid for many times over 
through the judicious use of it.” 


Selling to the Seated Customer 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA.—“Over in the 
old store,” said W. E. Jenkins of the 
Duval Jewelry Co., “women would tell 
us how tired they were, saying their 


feet hurt from running around shop- 
ping. I made up my mind that the new 
store would be fixed up so that they 
would be able to sit down.” This ex- 
plains the reason for the 10 glass topped 
selling cases, each low enough so that 
selling while the customer is sitting is 
made possible. The plan is successful, 
for selling to a customer across a table is 
much better than from across a case, es- 
pecially when the customer is not en- 
tirely comfortable. This method may 
take longer, but if it is possible to get 
on better terms with the trade, the ob- 
ject has been accomplished. 





Lewin Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., make special displays with good results 
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Established 1878 20 West 47th Street, New York Incorporated 1911 





Illustration shows Broadway and Maiden Lane in the early eighties. 
We were located for fifty years on Broadway and 
Maiden Lane 





Wm. S. Hedges, one of the founders of this business, was a partner in the old firm 
of Smith & Hedges, established 1868, whose advertisement appeared in the first 
issue of The Jewelers’ Circular, 1870, and our advertisement has appeared in every 


issue since. 
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Resplendent in 
their modest 
beauty, pearls 
have been sought 
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and today hold a 
high place in 
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Mauboussin 


The Lure of Pearls and Pearl Diving 


By FRANKLIN STEWART 


EARLS, because of their peculiarities, as any ex- 

pert will testify, are as difficult to match as human 

beings. In each person are found certain charac- 
teristics never present in another individual. And so 
with pearls where a similarity of color, shape and texture 
are something to be hoped for, but rarely found. 

This peculiar situation is probably what makes real 
Pearls, possessing a lustrous beauty unequalled among 
gems, so much sought after and the search for them so 
fascinating. Collectors, experts and dealers frequently 
search far and wide for a single pearl which will be a 
Perfect match to one they may have in their possession. 
Such a quest may require years and then not terminate 
successfully. The writer knows of an instance where a 
concern came into possession of a number of finely 
Matched pearls some years ago, which eventually were 
strung into a necklace. Occasionally additional pearls 
Were found which would fit into this necklace, with the 
result that it has grown in beauty and value and today 
there exists a string of pearls which are as near per- 
eg in color, shape and texture as can be found any- 
Where, 





Today there exists in this world many large and ex- 
quisite pearls which are not only matchless in color but 
prohibitive in price. One of the most famous of these is 
the Hope pearl, said to be among the largest pearls 
known. It is irregular in formation, being pear shaped, 
and weighs 1800 grams, or three ounces, and measures 
two inches in length. At its broadest point is is four 
and one-half inches in circumference and three and one- 
quarter inches at its narrowest end. There are many 
pearls equally as famous and, while not as large, more 
beautiful in color and regular in shape. 

Probably the greatest source of the finest pearls are 
the fisheries of the Persian Gulf, where thousands of 
divers are employed in this dangerous and thrilling occu- 
pation. There are other fisheries located in the Gulf of 
Aden, the Persian Gulf, along the coasts of Japan, China, 
Korea and Siam. The Red Sea is not now as productive 
as it was in the times of the Ptolemies. 

The many hazards, coupled with elements of luck, 
make diving for pearls one of the most dangerous and 
uncertain of callings chosen by mankind. Frequently 
divers will bring up thousands of shells and when the 
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lot is opened only a few valuable pearls may be found. hires her as an expert before she enters her teens! From 
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7 Around the title “Down to the Sea for Pearls” a capable February to December she, with the Japanese men, dives 
genario writer could weave probably one of the most 25 to 35 times a day, coming up with as many oysters as 
stirring “thrillers” ever portrayed on the silver sheet. she can grab before her breath gives out. Wearing short 
J. George Frederick, writing in the January issue of pants, a vest, tight-fitting glasses, they row in bevies of 
World Traveler on “The Pearl Standard,” gives some in- seven or eight to the diving ground. They are dropped 
teresting information on pearl diving along the coast of down to incredible depths, pulled to the surface on their 
the Red Sea. He says on this subject: “Pearl diving is signal and given a drink of saki and a rest. . . . The 
a strange business—perhaps there is none stranger or diver has no easy task, for the shell lying on the bottom 
more romantic, for so long ago as man remembers or had is generally hard to see, as its back is often covered with 
folk tales there was diving for pearls and wearing of various kinds of marine growth and may be in marine 

pearls. .. . grass two or three feet high.” 
“6 ODAY the Japanese are more or less the decisive UTHORITIES are of the opinion that no greater 
factors in the pearl industry. . . . ‘hey are the hardship or dangers face pearl divers than those 
most daring, persistent, and scientific divers and the most operating in the Red Sea and along the Arabian Gulf. 
aggressive merchandisers. The primitive methods of The presence of man eating sharks and huge sawfish are 
earlier days have largely disappeared, and the Malays, not the only hazards which the pearl divers must face. 
the Papuans, and other native islanders have succumbed On the sea bed there are often found giant clams some- 
to the modern diving equipment and the organized meth- times as big as three feet in diameter. If by accident the 
ods of the Japs. The little yellow men, recruited from the diver’s foot or hand is inserted into one of these clams 
seafaring stock of the Japanese shores, have an addi- his only possible chance of saving himself is to amputate 
tional quality which is important, a fatalism mixed in the limb, as these clams are securely anchored to the sea 

with their use of science, which makes an ideal pearl- bed and are almost immovable. 
fshing combination. At depths no other divers have What is a pearl? In answering this question authors 
attempted they are serene and efficient. They go 30 and experts have devoted volumes, but Webster tells us 
fathoms deep, and more; they call seven to 20 fathoms . briefly and accurately that the pearl is “a dense shelly 
diving ‘shallow water.’ You may therefore judge why concretion formed as an abnormal growth within the 
the beautiful native swimming divers are outdone when shell of some mollusks. It is composed of nacre deposited 
you realize that their average is three or four fathoms, in extremely thin, concentric layers about some foreign 
six being very brave indeed. The native divers, before particle, as the dead body or egg of a parasitic worm, 
the time of the Japs, feared the sharks and insisted on etc., and may lie freely within or beneath the mantle, 
incantations by ‘shark charmers’ before they went down, either free from or attached to the shell. The form is 
and carried iron-wood spike protectors. They were not variable; the color may be black, gray, blue, purple, yel- 
long lived. low, pink or white, the finest having a silvery or satiny 

“Furthermore, the diving of the Japs is not confined was 
to men, as in the case of other pearl-finding centers, in It is interesting to note that the “craze” for pearls is 
Ceylon and elsewhere. Woman claims equal rights with more apparent now than probably ever before. This de- 
man in Japan as a pearl diver. Before the Jap girl is 15 spite the fact that the pearl has come down to us from 
she knows all about diving, and the pearl merchant often prehistoric ages. 
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This is the busy 
store of Ben 
Tipp, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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It is located in 

the heart of Se- 

attle’s business 
district 


Sells: Diamonds 


Does Business on Cash and Credit Basis 


By R. K. Doran 


the finest quality of the article you sell—that is Ben 

Tipp’s recipe for success. It is a recipe that has 
worked, for in Seattle Wash., Ben Tipp’s name means 
diamonds, the finest diamonds obtainable, and that name 
gleams in bright lights over the door of the most valuable 
store space in the city. 

Ben Tipp has hammered home to the buying public of 
Seattle the fact that his store is the home of good dia- 
monds. His hammering has not been in vain, incidentally, 
for fully 75 per cent of his gross sales represent his dia- 
mond turnover, and he sells approximately 25 per cent 
of all the diamonds bought in Seattle—a city of 500,000 
population. 

Mr. Tipp has been in business in Seattle for eleven 
years. He arrived in the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west from Chicago, bringing with him a definite idea— 
to sell diamonds almost exclusively. Starting in a tiny 
shop on the outskirts of the downtown business district, 
he was his own clerk, bookkeeper, advertising manager and 
buyer. He bought space in Seattle newspapers, announc- 
ing his business policy and inviting inspection. 


Be ae fest oo and make your name synonymous with 


IVE years later he moved into a larger store and 

bought proportionately more advertising space. For 
six years he prospered and grew—and this month he made 
his third move. He leased the first floor corner storeroom 
of a new building at Third Avenue and Pine Street—the 
heart of Seattle’s business district, and signed up for ten 
years at a gross rental of $300,000. The lease was hailed 
by Seattle real estate dealers as calling for the highest 
tental in the history of the city for a store of that size. 
Such a rental would not be considered out of the ordinary 
M eastern cities, but in Seattle, where space is not at a 
—. this lease brought Mr. Tipp reams of free pub- 

ity. : 

For fifteen years prior to moving to Seattle, Mr. Tipp 
Was in the wholesale jewelry business in Chicago. He 
Specialized in diamonds in that city, and as he saved 
steadily toward the day when he would have enough funds 
open his own retail store, he came to believe that the 





fundamental lure of the jewelry store, for rich and for 
poor, is the diamond. 

“My friends told me I would not succeed,” Mr. Tipp 
said, “and they were sincere in their warnings to me 
when I left Chicago for the West. They pointed out to 
me that diversification of sales was becoming the accepted 
thing with retail jewelers. They stressed the fact that 
no jewelry store could succeed without an elaborate array 
of side lines. I thanked my friends—but their pessimism 
had no effect on my plans.” 


HE mere sale of diamonds was not enough for Mr. 

Tipp, however. He decided that the diamonds, no 
matter how small, had to be perfect. His early advertis- 
ing stressed his contention that only 10 per cent of all of 
the diamonds sold in the United States were perfect. He 
assured his patrons that every diamond bought from him 
was guaranteed to be absolutely flawless. 

“TI examined every diamond sent to me,” Mr. Tipp, said, 
“and those that did not measure up to my standards I dis- 
posed of to other jewelers in Seattle and nearby cities. 
From time to time I added employees, and in each of them 
I inculeated my ideals. I continued my policy of examin- 
ing every stone, no matter how heavy the pressure of busi- 
ness became, for I realized that the slightest deviation 
from my policy would weaken my sales appeal.” 


Py he TIPP features diamonds retail for $100. He 
sell scores of stones at $25 each, and frequently 
gets into the $1,000 class. Occasionally he sells a $5,000 
stone, and once he sold a beautiful gem for $6,500. No 
matter how small or how large the stone, however, he 
pursues the same sales policy—that of giving unstinted 
courtesy and attention to the buyer. He believes that his 
sincerity in dealing with the public is responsible in a. 
large way for his success. 

“I maintain close contact with all of my purchasers, 
particularly those who acquire modest-sized stones,” Mr. 
Tipp said, “and by sending out my direct mail advertising 
in the form of personal letters, I induce hundreds of pur- 
chasers to come back to the store, if only to ‘look around.’ 
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By utilizing the lure which the diamond has for the aver- 
age person, I frequently have made several sales to the 
game buyer ultimately working a $25 purchaser up to a 
$500 purchaser.” 


HIS jeweler employs other methods of winning the 

good will of his customer. Among them is his 
policy in respect to mountings. Each purchaser of a dia- 
mond is told that the mounting will be replaced, free of 
charge, upon request, if at any time a change is desired. 
This policy is adhered to with but one qualification. The 
replaced mounting must be of like metal to the original, 
white gold being replaced with white gold, and platinum 
with platinum. 
He also follows the general policy of advancing the value 
of diamonds 7 per cent each year. Persons who bought 
diamonds from Mr. Tipp during his first year in business 
in Seattle now have the privilege of “trading in” their old 
stones at 77 per cent profit to themselves. 


LIBERAL credit policy is followed in the store, 

good “risks” being allowed to purchase at prices 
on a par with those who pay cash. Mr. Tipp estimates 
that 65 per cent of his gross sales are of the credit variety, 
but at no time does he stress the fact that credit or in- 
stallment terms are available. If a customer asks for 
credit—and has a good reputation for paying his bills— 
he gets it. Otherwise the customer pays cash. 

Mr. Tipp’s new store is a thing of beauty. It fronts 
86 féet along Third Avenue and extends 53 feet along 
Pine Street, giving it a total sales floor area of 1908 square 
feet. The exterior of the store is paralleled by six large 
display windows, all of whieh add to the dignity and 
charm of the store because of their fine quality plate 
glass and walnut backboards and fixtures. The store has 
two entrances, one each on Third Avenue and Pine Street. 

The interior of the store presents a delightful vista of 
walnut display cases, gleaming plate glass, glittering dia- 
monds and silverware, and smartly groomed clerks. Ris- 
ing from the center of the store and extending upward to 
the left and right to the mezzanine floor is a wide walnut 
stairway. The executive offices, watch repair department 
and credit booths occupy this floor. 

A color scheme of green, silver and walnut has been 
wed to excellent effect in the interior. The ornamental 
lighting fixtures are of modernistic design embellished 





An interior view 
of the attractive 
Store of Ben 
Tipp, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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with silvery iron, and the frosted shades diffuse a soft 
glow over the entire store. The soft green tinted walls 
and ceiling form an attractive background. 

The general custom of retail jewelers is being followed 
by installing a gift and art ware department. In his 
other two stores in Seattle he had no such department 
however. Diamonds represented 75 per cent of his sales, 
and watches, silverware and semi-precious stones the re- 
mainder of his gross volume. 

“I am not throwing a lot of crockery, dishes and gen- 
eral knick knacks into my gift and art ware department, 
however,” Mr. Tipp said, “for such an array of merchan- 
dise, I believe, would detract from the dignity of my 
store. Other jewelers have taught the public to look for 
auxiliary goods, but beyond silverware, candle sticks, a 
moderate display of leather goods, semi-precious stones 
and toilet sets, I will not attempt to meet this demand. 
Diamonds have been and will continue to be my forte.” 

Consistent newspaper advertising is done. Full pages 
and doubletrucks at frequent intervals, and billboards are 
used. Radio advertising has no appeal to him. In re- 
cent years Tipp has concentrated the bulk of his ad- 
vertising appropriation in one Seattle newspaper. He ran 
a full page in this newspaper two days before his opening, 
and a double-truck the day before his opening. He has 
contracted to use 3500 additional inches of space before 
Jan. 1, and his contract for 1930 calls for 5000 inches. 


s¢ J GET my message to the public by newspaper adver- 

tising,” Mr. Tipp explained, ‘and when the prospec- 
tive buyer comes into my store, the employees have been 
trained to cater to his needs. I require each employee to 
‘sell me’ at frequent intervals, treating me as though I 
were a reluctant buyer. In our ‘pep meetings’ I insist 
that each employee stress our slogan of perfect diamonds, 
and do his very best in carrying out the traditions of 
my store.” 

Mr. Tipp takes an active part in civic affairs in Seattle. 
He is alert for favorable publicity, and although concen- 
trating his advertising in one newspaper, he maintains 
friendly relations with all three daily newspapers pub- 
lished in Seattle. Consequently, he obtained very com- 
plete stories when he opened his new store. 

“Concentrate on the article you know best—and suc- 
cess will be yours,” is Mr. Tipp’s suggestion to all retail 
jewelers who wish to increase their sales. 
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Diamond Producing Areas of the 


View of the Kim- 

berly open mine 

from the north- 
west 


those whose livelihood in large part depends upon 

diamond in its various phases, realize the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the diamond mining indus- 
try during the last two decades, and more especially, 
since the year 1920. 

For over a generation diamond mining has called to 
the eye a vision of the huge, grim, yawning crater of 
the Kimberley mine; the populous, guarded compounds 
of the native miners; the “floors,” their many acres 
covered with their precious burden of blue ground slowly 
weathering in the African sun and rain. There was 
magic in the very names of the great mines—De Beers, 
Jagersfontein, Premier. Concentrating the power of 
wealth and industry as they did, one unconsciously felt 
that they would brook no rivals. They were giants, and 
they still are, but like many another giant before them, 
their supremacy has been challenged. 

As producers, the mines have seen themselves sur- 
passed in recent years by what must have seemed to 
them upstart fields although this has been so, chiefly, 
because acting in the interest of the diamond trade with 
which their interests are bound, the mines voluntarily 
have restricted their own production in order to main- 
tain the delicate balance of world supply and demand. 
Wherever possible, acting with their allies, the Diamond 
Syndicate, the mines, or the men who control them, have 
bought or bargained for the control of the new areas 


("ros wren sei few persons today, even among 
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and, when necessary, have purchased the entire pro- 
duction of such areas from their competitors. 


HE men behind the mines still dominate the indus- 

try, but they do so now largely because of outside 
alluvial fields whose output they control. A true picture 
of present day diamond mining would present a new 
kaleidoscopic visita of far flung fields and diverse work- 
ings: in Africa, the steaming jungles of the Belgian 
Congo, Angola and the Gold Coast; those of British 
Guiana and Brazil in South America; the rich, waterless 
waste of the desert in the Southwest African Protecto- 
rate; the bare alluvial diggings of the Union, and the 
desolate treasurehouse that is Namaqualand. 

To present understandingly a picture of the diamond- 
mining industry of the world today it is necessary to 
sketch briefly the story of the past. For man knows not 
how many centuries the mines of ancient India provided 
almost the entire supply of diamonds for the world, the 
minor Borneo workings being then the only other known 
locality where diamonds occurred. At the beginning of 
the 10th century the industry in India was on the de- 
cline, due in part to the exhaustion of the deposits 
through long years of mining and in part to the unreason- 
able and prohibitive tribute exacted from the mines by 
the native rulers. 

About the year 1725 the first recorded discoveries of 
diamonds in Brazil sounded the approaching death-knel] 
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of the Indian diamond-mining industry which could not 
compete with the rich, unworked fields of its South 
American competitor. Diamond-mining in Brazil be- 
came at once a government monopoly, ceasing to be such 
a little over one hundred years later, when in 1834, the 
year in which the independence of Brazil was established, 
the fields were opened to private enterprise. Although 
carried on by primitive methods, the production was 
high and Brazil became the paramount diamond produc- 
ing country of the world, steadily increasing in im- 
portance at the 
expense of its 
declining Asiatic 
rival. From the 
first discovery 
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South African mines and the existing London Diamond 
Syndicate, who could and did look with indifference on 
such events as the discovery of diamonds in British 
Guiana, the temporary rise and quick decline of the 
Australian fields and the miscellaneous minor diamond 
discoveries, which are always occurring from time to 
time and which usually possess far more scientific than 
economic value. 

In May, 1908, a Cape boy found a few small diamonds 
near the railway at Kolmanskop, German Southwest 
Africa. Further 
investiga- 
tions proved 
large areas of 
desert sand to 





to 1868, a fair 
estimate of the 
production of 
Brazil is 13,- 
000,000 carats 
valued at $104,- 
000,000. 

The accident 
of a child’s play- 
ing with a 
pretty “blink 
klippe” (bright 
stone) during 
the early spring 
of 1867 was re- 
sponsible for the 
shifting for a 
second time of 
the center of the 
diamond-mining industry to a new continent. Follow- 
ing the discovery there came the flood of prospectors and 
miners to the camps of the Vaal and shortly afterward 
the famous rush to Kimberley. From 1872, during which 
production jumped to the hitherto undreamed of figures 
of over 1,000,000 carats per year, the supremacy of 
Africa as a diamond producing continent has been 
unchallenged. 

Developments followed rapidly and the early 1890’s saw 
the industry in South Africa well stabilized. Before the 
opening of the present century it was separated into 
three well defined groups: first, the great De Beers Con- 
solidated interests, working in harmony with Jagers- 
fontein; second, the smaller independent mines; and 
third, the alluvial diggers. The dominating force was 
De Beers, which so dwarfed its rivals that it dictated 
the diamond policy of the world. 

Late in 1902 the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., was registered and, sweeping into a flood 
of rapidly increasing production, soon demonstrated 
that the Premier was the world’s greatest diamond mine. 
This threat to the supremacy of De Beers was met by a 
compromise; a disastrous price war was averted and 
Premier joined the ranks of the “Conference Mines,” 
i. e., those selling their entire production to the Diamond 
Syndicates in London under agreements which allotted 
to each mine a definite quota based on a shrewdly cal- 
culated estimate of the world’s ability to consume dia- 
monds. The result left the world’s diamond market even 
more firmly in the strong and capable hands of the great 





A view of the Tanganyika diamond mine 


be diamond bear- 
ing and produc- 
tion rose rap- 
idly, the fiscal 
year 1909-10 
yielding 560,977 
carats and in- 
creased year by 
year until 1913- 
14 produced the 
impressive total 
of 1,570,000 
carats. This pro- 
duction in the 
hands of as ag- 
gressive a for- 
eign competitor 
as Germany was 
serious, but the 
great war intervened and soon the properties were in 
South African hands, from which they have never been 
relinquished, for with the formation in 1920 of the Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines of South-West Africa, Ltd., of 
Capetown, this British company acquired all of the rights 
of the German companies. The Consolidated immediately 
joined the Conference Mines with which its promoters 
were closely allied and since then has restricted its 
output to a fraction of that of the former German com- 
panies. 


N Monday, Nov. 4, 1907, Narcisse Janot, a pros- 

pector for “Forminiere” (Societe Internationale 
Forestiere et Miniere du Congo) prospecting the Kimina 
Brook near Mai-Munene, Belgian Congo, found the first 
diamond. By 1911 further careful prospection and de- 
velopment were under way and production began in 
1913. 

In March, 1914, the sale in Antwerp of a parcel of 
6850 carats of diamonds from the Belgian Congo for 
£9,450, served notice on the world in general that an im- 
portant new diamond producing country had arrived. 
From their discovery the fields were at all times in the 
hands of powerful and capable financial interests. Devel- 
opment was carried on in a systematic manner new to 
alluvial fields and production rose rapidly. By 1919 it 
had passed 200,000 carats per year. In 1925 for the 
first time yearly exports of diamonds exceeded 1,000,000 
carats, at which point it has since been fairly well sta- 
bilized. Fortunately for the peace of mind of the dia- 
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mond market friendly relations have existed between the 
Diamond Syndicates and the operating companies in the 
Belgian Congo and Angola. 

The diamond fields in the Portuguese colony of Angola 
are really an extension of the larger Kasai fields of the 
Belgian Congo, which they adjoin, and were discovered 
» when exploring prospecting expeditions in 1912-13 work- 
ing for “Forminiere” traced the Kasai deposits over the 
border into the province of Lunda. 
Mining is carried on by the Societe 
des Diamants de l’Angola, in which 
the Colony of Angola holds an im- 
portant interest. Production start- 
ing with 1300 carats in 1916 had 
risen to over 200,000 carats annually 
in 1928. The Angola production is 
sold by the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration of South Africa, which op- 
erates in conjunction with the Dia- 
mond Syndicate. 





A rotary pan unit working in British Guiana 


On Feb. 4, 1919, Sir A. E. Kitson, director of the Gold 
Coast Geological Survey, while bicycling down the slope 
of the low rise on the eastern side of the Abomo Su, saw 
some angular quartz-gravel in the gutter and decided to 
test it for gold. Three small panfuls were collected and 
washed in the Abomo near by, and two small diamonds 
with some gold were found therein. Further prospection 
proved the existence of extensive fields and brought a 








new producing country and new problems to the diamond 
world. Out of a number of company flotations there 
emerged two principal companies which practically 
control the output. Since mining operations were com- 
menced in 1921, production has risen from 1789 carats 
for that year to 648,343 carats for the year ended March 
7 31, 1929. By far the greater number of Gold Coast dia- 
monds are marketed through the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration. The total weight of diamonds produced to 
March 31, 1929, is 1,824,630 carats, valued at £1,758,348, 
the annual average for the past three years being: pro- 
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duction, 520,572 carats; value £482,157. The mine staff 
employed has averaged: Europeans, 21; natives, 1,163. 
Late in 1920 British Guiana, which had been a steady, 
if relatively unimportant, producer since 1890, began to 
show indications of new activity. Production which had 
been averaging between 10,000 and 15,000 carats for 
some years past, jumped to 39,263 carats in 1920, 163,734 
carats in 1921, reaching its highest peak of 214,472 
















A diamond pit in the British Guiana alluvial 
workings 


carats during the period covered by 1922. 


N effort was made in 1926 to control 
vy i Guinea production when the 
United Diamond Fields of British Guiana 
was formed. This ill-starred company en- 
tered into an agreement with the Diamond 
Syndicate and the legal entanglements re- 
sulting are now being tried in the courts 

In 1919, about the same time that Mr. Kit- 
son was making his famous discovery of dia- 
monds on the Gold Coast, a Mr. Bligrant 
casually picked up a few diamonds in the Ta- 
bora district of Tanganyika Territory, British East 
Africa. The reported discovery was at first regarded as 
a hoax. A Major Warwick pegged some claims on the 
present property of Tanganyika Diamonds, Ltd., but 
thought so little of them that he failed to complete his ap- 
plication. Subsequently they were repegged by Mr. Van 
Rooyan, who interested some Johannesburg mining men. 
A syndicate was formed and, as a result, Tanganyika Dia- 
monds, Ltd., commenced operations in 1925, and soon af- 
ter Tanganyika became the sixth of the African 
countries to produce diamonds on a commercial scale. 


¢ HE record of this company, which has been the only 
considerable producer in Tanganyika, is given for 
the past three years: 


Year to Loads Output, Per Product 
June 30 Treated Carats 100 Loads Va 
1927 199,119 17,168 $.62 
1928 167,196 16,693 9 i9,1¢ 
192! 136,600 25.062 1S l Z 
5,369* 1,711 


*Additional loads from M’Wanga, discarded 
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Trench prospection in Namaqualand 
I 1 


It will be observed from the foregoing that the 
South African mines most completely dominated 
the world’s diamond production in 1908. Of 5,- 
170,812 carats valued at £9,985,926 produced in 
South Africa in 1907, considerably less than 4 
per cent were the output of the alluvial diggers, 
and it must be remembered that at this time 
South Africa produced well over 95 per cent of 
the diamonds of the world. 


GIY 1910-11 German South-West Africa with 

her production of 798,865 carats valued at 
over £1,000,000, had reduced the South African 
totals to about 80 per cent of world production, 
and this was still further reduced in 1913-14 
when German South-West Africa reached its height with 
1,570,000 carats valued at £2,698,500. This was the first 
great blow struck at the prestige of the mines by newly 
found alluvial fields. 

In 1919 British control had reduced South-West 
African production but the rising totals from the Belgian 
Congo, another alluvial field, brought the South African 
figures to 76.36 per cent of the world total and of this the 
alluvial production in the Union cut the total for the 
mines to approximately 70 per cent. 

The six years that followed saw the mines still losing 
ground. The years 1921 and 1922 were exceptional, for 
the larger South African mines were for the greater part 
of the time shut down to allow the huge quantities of 
Russian diamonds to be absorbed without disorganizing 
the diamond trade of the world. The figures for the years 
1920-25 are given below: 


World South African Per Cent of 
Year Production Mines World Total 
1920 3,607,918 2,373,762 65 
1921 1,485,784 670,565 45 
1922 1,400,054 457,402 33 
1923 3,380,000 1,791,014 50 
1924 3,910,000 2,135,262 55 
1925 4,270,000 2,175,328 51 


The fortunes of the long despised alluvial diggers were 
on the rise and the diamond map of the world was in a 
constant state of change. It is a bit of the irony of fate, 
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however, that the heaviest blow to the 
prestige of the mines was yet to come, 
and this time from the Union of South 
Africa itself. 

For some 15 years the alluvial pro- 
duction of the Union had been fairly 
js well stabilized, fluctuating, as a rule, 
between 145,000 and 245,000 carats per 
year. In May, 1926, an increase in pro- 
duction in the Transvaal marked the be- 


The Crown diamond mine in South Africa 


ginning of the Lichtenburg discoveries which shattered 
forever all preconceived ideas as to what an alluvial field 
could do. 

The world production in 1926 was 5,649,000 carats, of 
which the South African alluvial fields supplied 808,329 
carats and the South African mines 2,393,784 carats, or 
46 per cent of the world production. 


HE year 1927 was a nightmare to the mines. The 

rising flood of alluvial diamonds mounted until in 
the Union alone alluvial production passed that of the 
mines. To steady the nerves of the trade, the Union Gov- 
ernment with the issuance of the September, 1927, figures 
discontinued the customary monthly returns of alluvial 
diamond mining. The official figures given for 1927 are: 
mines, 2,389,631 carats valued at £6,193,539; alluvial, 2,- 
318,407 carats valued at £6,198,769. Compared with the 
world production of 7,363,947 carats this gives the mine 
production as 32% per cent of the whole. 

The early months of the year 1928 brought new tidings 
of great interest to the diamond world. Namaqualand, 
long known as the prime South African example of a land 
that God had forgotten, began to creep slowly into the 
news of the day. At first a few modest lines here and 
there mentioned rumors of finds of diamonds; then a few 
weeks later flaunting headlines proclaimed that at last 
there had been found the world’s greatest treasure chest. 
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UICKLY the Union Government intervened. Dr. 

Hans Merensky, the discoverer, was given for his 
syndicate the discoverer’s block of claims as provided for 
by law, all further prospecting was forbidden and the 
Union Government stepped in to add a new phase to its 
many-sided activities in diamond operations by proclaim- 
ing the land at Alexander Bay to be State diggings and 
entering into the diamond mining business on its own be- 
half. An impenetrable veil of silence and secrecy was 
thrown over the Namaqualand workings. All that was 
known was that a bare handful of workers were recover- 
ing fabulously rich treasures from a veritable Aladdin’s 














A diamond mining plant in the Gold 
Coast Colony 


cave of diamonds. Even now the ex- 
act extent of the recoveries is with- 
held as a matter of public policy, but 
enough is known so that an intelligent 
estimate can be made. 

The official figures for the diamonds 
produced in the Union of South Africa 
during 1928 are: 


Carats Value 
Total for Union... 3,466,364 £9,028,024 
Mine stones...... 2,258,182 5,615,990 
Alluvial stones.... 1,208,182 3,412,034 


but it must be remembered that these figures do not in- 
clude Namaqualand. According to one competent author- 
ity, the Namaqualand production from May, 1928, to 
March, 1929, maounted to 600,000 carats valued at £6,- 
500,000. 

The first parcel from the State diggings was sent to 
Cape Town by airplane on June 19, 1928. By the middle 
of 1929 it was reported on good authority that diamonds 
valued at £4,200,000 had been sold to the Diamond Syndi- 
sate by the government. At that time the production was 
reported to be 906,493 carats valued at £8, 4s. ld. per 
carat. 

The government mining engineer reporting on the dia- 
mond production of the Union in 1928 stated rather cryp- 
tically that the value of the stones produced in 1928 in 
the Cape (which includes Namaqualand) comprised more 
than half of the total of sales, and that the production of 
the Alexander Bay area was valued at about 50 per cent 
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of the total South African output. This would seem to 
officially place the value of the Namaqualand production 
for 1928 at about £9,028,024. 

Allowing 400,000 carats as the estimated yield for 
Namaqualand, the world production of diamonds for 1928 
approximates very closely 6,905,000 carats, of which the 
South African mines produced 2,259,463 carats or less 
than 33 per cent. This was the situation at the begin- 
ning of 1929. 

Figures for 1929 production which will be considered 
in an early article will show approximately the same per 
cent of the total as belonging to the South African mines. 

The mind naturally turns to the future. Will the 
mines come back? When will they regain their for- 
mer position and prestige? The answer lies largely 
with the group of very astute gentlemen who gov- 
ern the mines and who likewise control most of the 
important alluvial fields, and with other gentlemen 
who comprise the Government of the Union of 
South Africa which, Mussolini-like, appears at fre- 
quent times and in many places in the protean roles 
of leaser of diamond land, joint partner with pri- 

vate capital in diamond mining companies, diamond 





The famous pot-hole in Namaqualand 


miner on its own behalf, merchant of precious stones, 
tax-collector, guardian of a subsidized infant diamond- 
cutting industry, and which can, under the drastic 1927 
Precious Stones Bill, become dictator of all diamond 
mining or merchandising activities in the Union. 


F Mertaesninet the interests of all are bound up 
in the principles ot strict control of production and 
limitation of sales. However the proportions vary, these 
principles must be and will be maintained. 

Just now it looks as if the mines will still have to carry 
the bag for the industry a little while longer. Alluvial 
production in the Union will undoubtedly decline and with 
the decline the mines’ proportion will rise, but none the 
less the fact remains that the original basis on which 
the various Diamond Syndicates and the Conference 
Mines have worked since Cecil Rhodes pointed the way 
is as sound today as it ever was. 
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Credit Department 


Salesmanship in the 








S the credit department is viewed by H. H. 

Frumess, credit jeweler of Denver, Colo., its 

functions may be represented by a triangle. The 
first side is collections. The second side passes on credit. 
The third side is sales. 

Here is a store where the view that salesmanship is a 
credit department requisite is demonstrated every day in 
the year. 

The assistant of H. H. Frumess, in charge of the credit 
department, is Ben Klein. He told of the store policies. 


sé HE industrial plan very largely represents the cus- 


tomers of a modern credit jewelry store,” he re- 
marked. “Many of these people hesitate to purchase until 
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they have assurance that their credit is acceptable. With 
us, it is considered one of my duties to be in as close 
touch with the sales floor at all times as is practical. 

“I see a customer in conversation with a salesman. 
I know this customer’s credit is thoroughly good. I 
walk up and extend the hearty hand of greeting. The 
salesman remarks, ‘Mr. Jones is thinking of a dia- 
mond—.’ Without hesitation, I declare 

“It’s absolutely all right. Sell him what he wants.’” 

“That sort of thing helps to build sales on the floor. 
It is surprising how the disposition of many people to 
buy becomes keen after they have had this assurance, in 
so many words, that credit will be granted them.” 

We have a simple plan in our store which has been 
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of wonderful value in connection with add-on sales. 
Our office is located on a balcony which has full survey 
of the sales floor. The desk of Mr. Frumess covers the 
whole sales floor, and so does my own. 

“As I am working through the day, I make note of 
customers who are in. I notice that John Brown is in 
conversation with a salesman over some goods. Now, 
I know John Brown’s record well. He has been slow; 
getting money from him is something like extracting 
teeth—painful. I know the store should not add to his 
account. 

“So, as the salesman glances up toward my desk, I 
make a gesture with my hand. I touch my nose, draw the 
hand down over the mouth and chin. A simple little 
movement it is, the sort of thing that many men 
habitually make. However, it has told the salesman that 
the customer is n.g. for an add-on. 

“If I shook my head, the customer would instantly de- 
duce that I was making a signal. The gesture I do em- 
ploy, on the other hand, will not arouse suspicions. 

“The salesman, when I have not signalled in this 
manner, knows it is all right for him to go on and add 
to the original account.” 


ALESMANSHIP, the Frumess store believes, should 
AJ be practiced throughout credit relations, in every par- 
ticular. There is a “selling way,” for example, for the 
salesman to handle customers who ask, “Can I buy this 
for $2 down?” 

The salesman doesn’t reply that he has no authority 
to extend credit—that this function belongs to the credit 
department. Instead, he replies in a warm gracious 
manner. 

“Why, certainly you can!” 

And he continues, with pleasant manner, “Your ap- 
plication will have to go to the credit department,” then 
proceeds to take the application. 

Now all this can be done with true finesse, or clumsily 
bungled. The Frumess store sets a standard of high 
finesse. 
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The same standard is found in handling that very 
common problem in credit jewelry stores—the sale which 
must be on a modified basis. When the application reaches 
the credit man’s desk, and the investigation is made, it 
will be given an O. K. in a high proportion of cases. 

If in present form it is unsatisfactory, the credit man 
marks upon it, “See me.” 


‘HERE are three general methods for qualifying the 

buyer in such an instance. One is altering the terms 
—making the down payment larger. The second is allow- 
ing original terms, provided the customer secures a guar- 
antor. 

The third alternative is a reduced sale. 

There is to be found here a first class test of a credit 
man’s salesmanship. In Frumess store experience, most 
customers can be qualified. Without consulting records 
for an exact answer, Mr. Klein estimated off hand in ten 
such cases, four would be disposed of with a guarantor, 
three with a down payment made larger, and two with a 
smaller sale. 

Salesmanship is what is required in high degree to 
make these modifications of original sales. The most 
powerful things are words. Unskilfully chosen, they will 
instantly antagonize. Selected with a fine sense of tact, 
they immediately conciliate. 


N nearly every credit jewelry store, far more atten- 

tion can be given to words; how they are used. The 
store which is losing a high proportion of the customers 
whose applications on the standard terms are not ac- 
ceptable should review its methods, and in particular the 
words that are used. 

And manner counts heavily, too. You can say things 
to a man, with a friendly smile, and get away with it, 
when the same words, said with solemn face, would lead 
to murder! 

Salesmanship can be used over and over when filling 

(Continued on page 233) 
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Pewter Pitcher, American— 
Early 19th Century 





Candlestick, Dutch or Flem- 
Late 17th or Early 18th 
Century 
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PEWTER 


HE thought that nothing is new and that everything which 
man prizes for ornamentation goes through cycles of esteem 
and disregard is aptly illustrated by pewter. Just at 


present pewter is riding the crest of the wave of popularity. A 
few years ago it was the reverse. 


Pewterware was so out of 
favor that many were confident that its 
day was done and henceforth would in- 
terest antiquarians only. If anyone had 
had the hardihood to predict that pew- 
terware and pewtermaking could stage 
a sufficient comeback to be commercial- 
ly important, that person would have 
been held up to ridicule generally. 

Nevertheless, pewter has come back. 
And thanks to the antiquarians the 
forms and types of the past are pre- 
served as well as an imposing fund of 
knowledge about the specialized trade 
that worked in this semi-precious alloy. 

—— Two very important facts should be es- 
Flagon, English tablished before going into details. The 
—18th Century first is that this trade of working in an 
alloy of tin, copper and sometimes bis- 

muth or antimony was always separate 

and apart from that of the silversmith 

and was learned only by a rigorous apprenticeship—usually 
of four or six years’ duration. The second—more or less a 
skeleton in the closet of the craft—is that, regrettable as it 
may be to have to admit it, the history of pewtermaking is 
badly scarred by repeated use of low grade metal. Most fre- 
quently the trouble was lead. At other times it was too 
much copper. To cope with this, the Old World pewtermak- 
ers’ guilds were constantly disciplining their members. 
Rigid adherence to the established formulae was demanded 
and enforced. Even as far back as 1351 an English follower 
of the craft was punished for making ware not up to the 
standard formula. This was not a governmental chastise- 
ment but rather by action within the trade, for these old 
guilds possessed very real and positive police powers. They 
could fine a member, make him suspend work for a time and 
finally banish him from the trade. This last, of course, was 
a dire penalty. So thoroughly were the guilds organized 
that no artisan could find employment without guild sanction. 

The first pewter we know of is that of Imperial Rome. 
Pewter was taken by the Roman legions to all parts of the 
Empire and samples of it have been found as far east as 
India and as far west as England. Incidentally, the old 
Roman formula was lead loaded having 71.5 parts of tin to 
27.8 parts of lead. 

Then came 500 years of oblivion. By 1047 pewter had re- 
established itself sufficiently so that the Synod of Rouen 
ruled that church vessels of pewter could be substituted for 
those of gold or silver. The first domestic use is the men- 
tion of the pewter meat caldrons used at the coronation 
feast of Edward I of England in 1274. By 1437 the pewterers 
of Montpellier in Italy were making dishes, porringers and 
salt cellars of an alloy that adhered to two established 
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formule. In turn Limoges, Nuremberg and other Euro- 
pean cities saw the establishment of chartered guilds. 
By the beginning of the 15th century the famous Wor- 
shipful Company of Pewterers of the City of London 
had come into being. 


HIS London guild, of course, interests us most, for 

from it came the American followers of pewter- 
making. Their trade practice and their ways of work- 
ing naturally were the background of all American pew- 
termaking. The first formula of the London guild estab- 
lished by decree of 1474 was as much brass to tin “as it 
wol receiuve of his nature.” Then the formula shifted to 
26 pounds of brass to a hundred weight of tin. Later 
“tin glass,” as bismuth was called, was added, first as an 
adulterant and then as a legalized part of the formula. 
Next the use of antimony crept in much in the same 
way. Generally lead was added when making spoons 
and other molded articles. There is a pretty tale that 
some of the English and French pewter of the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries was made with a sizable pro- 
portion of silver. Assays of pewter of this time disprove 
this completely. They show no presence of silver. In- 
stead, they establish that the formule were, in turn, 


Tin, 112 pts. 
Tin, 100 pts. 
Tin, 90 pts. 

For spoons and other cast pieces the formula gener- 
ally was 


Tin, 95.6 pts. 


By the middle of the 18th century, in an effort to 
counteract the competition of silver, an unknown English 
pewterer of Sheffield changed his formula slightly and 
patriotically called it Britannia ware. This was a shrewd 
bid for business, as the formula of early Britannia ware 
was almost identical with that of the finest grades of 
pewter. But pewter was beginning to lose favor and the 
low grade Britannia ware that followed only hastened 
its downfall. 

The English pewterers were divided into three classes: 
sadware men, who made plates, porringers and platters; 
ley men, whose product was largely spoons and other cast 
pieces; and triflers, who produced the salt cellars and 
other small articles. In essence pewtermaking came into 


Copper, 26 pts. 
Copper, 4 pts. 
Copper, 2 pts. 


Antimony, 8 pts. 
Antimony, 8.7 pts. 


Copper, 1.06 pts. Lead, 3.64 pts. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Lamp and Teapot made 
by J. B. Woodbury 


Early A merican Coffee 
Pot by Woodbury & 
Colt 


Photos by Courtesy of 
Mrs. Annie Haight Ker- 
foot, Freehold, N. J 


being to provide plates and tableware to meet the de- 
mand for semething more elegant than the wooden 
trenchers, and in turn gave way to china and silver. The 
last stand of pewter both in England and America was 
the teapot, candlestick and lamp. With the advent of 
electroplating the making of even these articles passed 
into the silver category and pewter left the stage. 


CT” HIS, in brief, is the story of the rise and fall of 

pewter. In America it followed the same course, but 
in so doing divided itself into three distinct periods— 
before 1750; 1750 to 1825; and 1825 to 1850. Not even 
a plate made by one of the ten pewterers of the first 
period has survived. We only know of them because here 
and there early records mention them and their trade. 
The first of these was Richard Graves, who was in 
Salem, Mass., from 1635 to 1669. That he was a turbu- 
lent character and far from lawabiding is brought out 
by George Francis Dow in his 
“Notes on the Use of Pewter 
in Massachusetts During the 
17th Century.” 

The other nine pewter mak- 
ers of this period were: Thomas 
Bumpstead, Boston, 1654; 
Henry Shrimpton, Boston, 
1665 (thought to be only a 
dealer); John Comer, Bos- 
ton, 1678; Thomas. Clarke, 
Boston, 1683; Samuel Grame, 
Roston, about 1690; William 
Horsewell, New York, 1708 
(also thought to be a dealer) ; 
Simon Edgell, Philadelphia, 
1718; James Everett, Phila- 
delphia, 1718; and John Hal- 
den, New York, 1735. 


Porringers, American. Maker: Samuel E. Hamlin, Providence, about 1824 
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F the men who 

worked from 1750 
to 1825, the careful re- 
search of J. B. Kerfoot 
has established a total 
of 93, while about 98 
are known to have 
worked from 1825 to 
1850. 

Active pewtermak- 
ing does not really in- 
clude the first 10 fol- 
lowers of the craft in 
America. Instead it 
dates from 1750 to 
1850. By the middle of 
the 18th century the 
American colonists had 
become § sufficiently 
prosperous to be able 
to afford home fur- 
nishings up to. the 
English standards of 
the day. Also they 
were becoming con- 
scious of their Ameri- 
canism so that gradu- 
ally the home product 
was gaining prefer- 
ence. Hence native 
pewterers at last could 
make a living and, as 
a result, their number 
gradually increased. For the 50 years after 1750 Ameri- 
can pewterers made plates almost entirely and 83 men 
are known to have worked during this time. The next 
25 years was a period of transition from plates to coffee 
pots. During it there were 10 pewterers whose names 
are known. After this came a quarter of a century 
during which the pewterers ceased to make plates and 
devoted themselves to coffee pots, candlesticks, lamps, 
and the like. 

As far as pewter is concerned, the last half of the 18th 
century in America was an era of plates, porringers, 
mugs—pint and quart—as well as tea and table spoons. 
Such are the articles advertised in 1780 by the agents of 
William Will, the Philadelphia pewterer and innkeeper. 
His contemporaries include Henry Will; Francis and 
Frederick Bassett, to be found listed in the New York 








Typical Pewter Platter and 
Plates by Greshom Jones 


Courtesy of Mrs. Annie Haight Kerfoot 
A number of early American Pewter Lamps 
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city directory as early as 1786; Nathaniel Austin, who 
is listed in the Boston directory of 1789 as both a pew- 
terer and a goldsmith; and Richard Lee of Taunton, 
Mass. He dates from 1770 and is credited with having 
made uniform buttons for the Continental army during 
the Revolution. There were also Thomas and Joseph 
Danforth, who worked both in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut and were the first members of the famous Dan- 
forth-Boardman dynasty of pewterers. 

After 1825 pewter as tableware was displaced by 
china and silver, but oddly enough the next 25 years 
marks the heyday of pewtermaking as far as quantity 
is concerned. Some of the outstanding pewterers of 
these years were the Boardmans and the later Danforths 
of Hartford, Conn.; R. Dunham of Portland, Maine, who 
made pitchers and candlesticks; and Capen and Molineux 
of New York, whose specialty was lamps. In addition 
there was the Taunton, Mass., firm which started as 
Babbitt, Crossman & Co. and became first Crossman, 
West & Leonard; then Leonard, Reed & Barton, and 
finally Reed & Barton. One of the specialties of this 
group of pewterers was their communion sets, which 
were sold widely and are still to be found in old churches. 


UCH is the story of pewter and its making both in 

the Old World and after it and its makers arrived in 
America. Of the pre-Revolutionary American pewter 
very few specimens are to be found. The reason for this, 
I believe, is patriotic. The chances are that much of it 
was sacrificed to the bullet mold along with lead from 
windows, organ pipes and other things which could be 
melted down for the purpose. Of the post-Revolutionary 
pewter fortunately much more has been preserved. Ex- 
isting examples of the work of both periods are alike in 
one respect. They bear witness to careful workmanship 
and a sense of beauty worthy of faithful reproduction. 

















Banner carried by the Society of 

Pewterers of New York in the 

parade of 1778 celebrating the 

ratification of the Constitution oj 
the United States 


Photo by Peter A. Juley & Son, 
New York 
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LUE ZIRCONS 


And Other Gems with 
Altered Colors 


OHN RUSKIN in his “Ethics of the Dust” tells 

us to “Absolutely search out and cast aside all 
a manner of false or dyed or altered stones,” but his 
advice has never been followed and there have been 
numerous types of altered stones on the market since 
remote antiquity. 

The most noteworthy modern example of an altered 
stone is probably the blue zircon, which Dr. George Fred- 
eric Kunz has christened “Starlight.” During the World 
War the writer received from a reputable mineral house 
a cut blue zircon which was listed as coming from “Po- 
liceman’s Knob” in Australia. Some time later a letter 
was received from the mineral dealer acknowledging that 
the house had been deceived, that the specimen in ques- 
tion probably came from Siam, and that they were very 
sorry, etc. It seems that some rather unethical business 
strategy was involved in the offering of altered brown 
Siam zircons as blue zircons from Australia. Sales resis- 
tance to enemy owned goods was thereby overcome and 
precious stones “found in British possessions” were ac- 
ceptable to British and American buyers, whereas had it 
been known that the 
stones were found 
elsewhere and _ al- 
tered by enemy arti- 
sans sales might not 
have been as large 
as they were during 
the war period. 

There has been a 
good deal of mys- 
tery as to just how 
the dark brown zir- 
con of Siam comes 
to be blue or color- 
less in the jewelry 
stores. It has long 
been known that 
moderate heating in 
the open air would whiten many of the colored zircons 
and that when these white crystals are properly cut they 
resemble the diamond more nearly than any other 
precious stone, but how the blue color was achieved has 
been more or less of a trade secret. In the literature 
there have been accounts of fuming the whitened zir- 





Crystal of Zircon in matrix (ac- 
tual size) 
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By FRANK B. WADE 


Zircon crystal 


cons over potassium ferrocyanide mixed with cobalt 
nitrate, but the writer has tried that scheme without 
success. A search in a very thorough work by Dr. Her- 
mann Michel of Vienna entitled “Die kunstlichen Edel- 
steine,” which deals principally with synthetic stones, 
reveals the following very interesting information’: 

Dr. Michel says: “Through careful heating in the ab- 
sence of air a golden brown topaz may be altered into a 
rose topaz or a brown zircon to a colorless one with 
adamantine luster. The colorless zircon returns fre- 
quently after a time to its brown or brownish original 
color. . . . The aforesaid zircons are usually sold as 
‘Matura Diamonds,’ but the return to the brownish color 
is sometimes not to be prevented. Blue zircons become 
through heating nearly colorless,” but, he says, and this 
is important, “in a reducing atmosphere they remain 
blue.” By a “reducing atmosphere” a chemist means one 
that does not contain oxygen but rather one containing 
gases that act opposite to oxygen chemically, as for ex- 
ample illuminating gas, or hydrogen gas. Dr. Michel 
goes on to say that “Jt is thus that brown zircons are 
colored blue.’ 

F he is correct, we have here the necessary trade se- 

cret. To try the experiment it will be necessary to use 
some care, as violent explosions may occur to one who is 
not expert in using hydrogen or illuminating gas. One 
should never allow air to get mixed with the gas while 
heating the latter. If the stone to be heated is placed in 
a small porcelain dish called a porcelain boat by chemists 
(see A, Fig. 1) and the latter placed in a hard glass 
combustion tube (B of Fig. 1)’, then the gas-tube C con- 
nected with the combustion tube and the gas gently 
turned on to clear out all the air in the apparatus before 
any heat is applied, no explosion need be feared. It is 
well, however, to attach a bent glass tube (D, Fig. 1) to 
the far end of the combustion tube and to collect the gas 
that issues in a test tube E placed over the delivery 
tube. 

When gas issues freely from the mouth of the test 
tube, remove it to a distance of several feet from the 
apparatus and with a lighted match light the gas in the 


The work is in German and was published by Wilhelm Diebener 


in Leipsig in 1926. Those who would know all that Ss available 
on synthetics should obtain this book. 


2Pyrex glass is best. All of above materials can be had for a 
nominal amount of any apparatus house. 
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test tube and then bring the flaming test tube back to 
the apparatus and with it light the gas that is still issu- 
ing from the end of the tube at E. If the air has all been 
removed from the apparatus the gas in the test tube will 
burn quietly without explosion 
and long enough so that the 
flame can thus be brought back 
to the apparatus to light the 
issuing gas; but if there is still 
an explosive mixture in the ap- 
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dony “sets” which had very dainty sketches on them in 
indelible black lines. This type of alteration is brought 
about by soaking the material in salt water and drying 
it and then sketching on it with a fine pointed brush 

wet with silver nitrate solution. 

Silver chloride is thus precipi- 
} tated within the material 





paratus, because of failure to 


a ee 








remove all air, then the gas 
collected in the test tube will 
pop and go out and there will 
be no flame to bring back to 
the apparatus, and hence no 
danger of blowing it up. The 
gas pressure can be regulated 
after the gas jet at the end of 9 
the apparatus has been lighted 
so that only a small flame is 
left. This will consume the escaping gas so that the 
work can be done right out in the room without need of 
a fume closet or gas hood. It must be remembered that 
illuminating gas frequently contains carbon monoxide, 
which is deadly to breathe. 

Equipped with such an apparatus as is shown in Fig. 
1, and described above, it will be possible to experiment 
with various specimens of zircon to see what can be done 
with them. A bunsen gas burner or even a big alcohol 
lamp or gasoline torch can be used to heat the combus- 
tion tube under the place where the stone lies. The heat- 
ing must be done very cautiously, for sudden application 
of heat or sudden cooling will crack a precious stone all 
to pieces. A packing of magnesia or lime about the stone 
will help to prevent too sudden a change of temperature. 
The tube must be allowed to cool slowly. When cold turn 
off the gas and examine the stone. No great degree of 
heat is necessary or desirable. Dr. Michel does not give 
the exact temperatures for zircon, but says that for topaz 
the temperatures employed range from 300 to 450 de- 
grees Centigrade (which would be from 572 to 842 Fahr- 
enheit). Only inferior material should be used at first to 
experiment on, and then better pieces may be tried. 


Cc 
LA RUBBER aia 
P GAS STOPPER 





N regard to topaz, the article says that blue topaz does 

not lose its color on heating, but that the blue bery! 
loses its color at 500 degrees Centigrade (932 Fahren- 
heit). He also says that the greenish golden beryl be- 
comes colorless when heated, but on cooling it becomes 
blue, and that certain French patents describe the altera- 
tion of reddish, golden, or green beryl, from Madagascar, 
into the blue variety by heating. 

It has long been known that certain varieties of quartz, 
such as poor amethyst and smoky quartz, may be altered 
to a golden brown color and used as false “topaz,” and 
agates and other forms of chalcedony have for ages been 
altered in color. Iron salts give a reddish color to chalce- 
dony which is soaked in their solutions and then dried 
and heated, and the jet black color may be had by treat- 
ing the material with sugar solution or with honey and 
then charring the latter by cooking the stone in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. 

An interesting antique came to the writer’s attention 
recently. A pair of cuff buttons contained pale chalce- 


E : 

wherever the silver salt meets 
the common salt and, on ex- 
ad posure to light, the silver chlo- 
— ride darkens, just as it does 

—_— 2 : Sa see tae 99 
7 in “printing out” paper used 

RVBBER P 

Topper in photography. Thus a very 


permanent sketch may be made 
on, or rather in, the hard stone. 
It is, of course, necessary that 
a somewhat absorbent material 
be selected for this sort of al- 
teration. 

Much of the blue material 
that is sold as “Swiss” lapis is 
made by similarly absorbing into porous cryptocrystal- 
line quartz first a solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
and then transferring the stone to a solution of ferric 
chloride. Deep blue ferric ferrocyanide is thus precipi- 
tated within the pores of the material. While the color 
will last for a while, it is not permanent and may fade. 





URQUOISE is sometimes improved in color by the 
use of Berlin blue, but the imitation is easily de- 
tected by means of ammonia, which turns it green. 

Even true lapis is sometimes improved in color by 
chemical means, according to Jean Escard, who does not 
tell us just how it is done. 

The fine green chalcedony that is sometimes sold for 
chrysoprase is stained with nickel salts, thus imparting 
about the same color as that of the natural stone. 

Fortunately, the diamond does not lend itself to alter- 
ation of color. About the only means of really altering 
its color is by the use of very high power radium salts, 
and these are so expensive and so little available that 
there is probably no reason to fear that any such thing 
is going on. Scientists have, however, been able to alter 
the color of diamond toward bluish green by long ex- 
posure to ra- 
dium. The color 
is not perma- 
nent, however, 
and on heating 
the stone it re- 
turns to its 
original color. 

Ultra violet 
light will cause 
zircon which 
has been whit- 
ened by heat to 
return to its 
original brown, 
and the writer has even been able to give a deeper color 
to a whitened zircon than that it had originally by ex- 
posing it to ultra violet light from a quartz-mercury 
vapor tube for an hour. 

Since there are in commerce numerous stones which 

(Continued on page 187) 





Fragmentary crystal of Zircon 
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The Imperial State Crown 
of the British Empire 


Right—Diamond Crown of 
Austrian Empress 
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Crowns a Dominant 


Emblems. of sovereign 


KEES | 


é O the crown the jeweler’s art owes 
much of its progress. Monarchies may 
crash and empires crumble and repub- 

lics rise, but even today “the emblem of sov- 

ereign power and pomp” influences ornament. 

Rare gems from the diadems of rulers find 

novel settings; tiaras as 

splendid as were ever borne 
on royal heads gleam from 
the boxes of the opera and 
society dons adornments 
which suggest the symbols 
of kingly pride. The efforts 
of the Soviet to dispose of 
the crown jewels of the late 

Czar of Russia and of the 

Romanoffs recall to the 

realm of jewelry the light 

of tradition and of romance 
which glows about the 





Crown of Austrian 


Emperors throne. 
Laymen are prone to 
Left—Francis I, Em- speak of crowns as going 
saititdlidineauaiins out of style because their 


wearers are not as numer- 
ous as they were. There are still emperors and kings 
in this world; and are likely to be for centuries to come. 
Court jewelers are required to make new crowns from 
old or to rearrange and alter costly headgears to make 
them rest more easily upon regal brows. Princes and 
potentates hold sway; even Americans continue to 
“dearly love a lord” and their daughters over seas live 
in palaces and bear the coronet. Crown making is not 
of the lost nor dead arts. Hence everywhere the crown 
motif inspires design in the jewlery of this twentieth 
century. It is of the present, as well as of the past; 
it may be of the future. Designers and craftsmen 
study it for itself. So to know crowns is to absorb 
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Influence In the Jewelers A\rt 


power and pomp stil hold a strong fascination 


By JOHN WALKER 


LEEKS HARRINGTON 


many a chapter in the history of those 
arts of the goldsmith and the lapi- 
dary which were urged to high de- 
velopment under the patronage 
of majesty. 

Kings were once men of 
action and _ physical might. 
That fine, old Anglo-Saxon word 
“king” tells their story. It 
means the man who can or does 
—the canning (kuning)—who 
went out at the head of his war- 
riors, huge sword in hand, and 
whacked away lustily, cleaving var- 
lets from chin to chine. Sometimes he 
was only a soldier or a captain when he 
went into battle, but after the enemy had been killed off 
or put to flight those who fought under him, lifted him 
on their shields and shouted, “Hail, Canning, you are to 
rule us!” The sons of kings, if they convinced the people 
they could make good the motto “I can” were heirs to 
the throne. They become kunings, koenigs and kahns. 






Nuptial Crown from 
Russian Treasury 


The Coronation of the 
Czar of Russia 


RIGINALLY the crown was only a ribbon or cloth of 

bright hue tied over the forehead of the king to distin- 
guish him as the leader of his army. Alexander, the 
Great, King of Macedon, who conquered the world of his 
day and wept for more worlds to conquer, wore merely a 
chaplet of laurel leaves. The band became an early dia- 
dem, which was ornamented with jewels sewn upon it, 
and embroidered with threads of gold and silver. Then 
after all its surface was interwoven with precious 
strands, it was changed to the metal band or circlet, also 
adorned with gems. Points or saw teeth projections were 
added later, to represent the rays of the sun which was 
worshipped in the Orient. The crown was unquestionably 
of Asiatic origin, as both the bejeweled strip and the ado- 
ration of the heavenly bodies were. As an insignium of 
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The Crown of Louis XV 
of France 
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royalty, it had no connection with the Greek and Roman 
crowns which were given to victors in the athletic 
games or to soldiers who had performed feats of valor. 


OW this custom of taking the crown into battle per- 

sisted! When Saul, King of the Hebrews, was 
slain, his crown was on his head. The Black Prince 
fought in the thick of the fray with his gold crown shin- 
ing from his helmet. Richard III, of evil memory, killed 
at Bosworth Field, headed his troops iin full regalia. 
His crown, found hanging on a hawthorn bush by a 
soldier, was given to the first king of the House to 
Tudor, a family which adopted the motto, “Cleave to 
the crown, though it hang on a bush,” and added the 
hawthorn berry to its coat-of-arms. 


The New Servian Crown 
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From a Painting by Hyacinthe Regaud 
Louis XV in his Coronation Robes 


As kings grew less warlike and their persons were 
more guarded, the crowns became more elaborate in 
design, heavier in weight; and accumulated more 
jewels. The simple circlet with the rays was height- 
ened by springing arches from it, crossing in the cen- 
ter. The meeting of the arches was surmounted in the 
imperial crowns by an orb indicating world dominion, 
and on top of the orb appeared a cross. Hence the im- 
pressive crowns of the Holy Roman Empire, a realm 
claiming the right of rule over both the East and West 
empires of Rome. The crown was no longer a fighting 
cap; but an ornate symbolic work of art to be worn at 
formal ceremonies. 

One of the most famous head pieces of the older 
type is the Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is still pre- 
served in the Cathedral of Monza, in Italy. According 
to tradition, it has an inner ring of iron hammered from 
a nail of the cross on which Jesus Christ was crucified. 
It has within it an iron band, which accounts for its 
name but the part of the structure visible is gold, fash- 
ioned into panels. It was given by Pope Gregory, the 
Great, in the seventh century to Theolinda, a Frankish 
princess. Later it rested on the head of Charlemagne. 
When Napoleon I crowned himself as King of Italy he put 
on an exact counterpart of the Iron Crown, at the same 
time uttering those defiant words: “God gave it to me. 
Let him beware who would touch it.” The important 
emblem now rests on the bier of King Humbert as a 
token of his services in the unification of Italy and the 
restoration of Lombardy to its pristine glory. 

Significant in history and in the story of the jewel- 
er’s art, as well, is the cross of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, which dates back to the thirteenth century. It 
will be recalled that after the downfall of the Rome 
of Caesar and Augustus, the Popes took over the gov- 
ernment of Europe as spiritual lords, and to them the 
kings owed obedience. The Holy Roman Empire was 
later merged with Germany. The emperors of that pe- 
riod claiming wide rule, and often in war had no per- 
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manent residences before 1350 A.D. They were at home 
where their crown happened to be. The famous crown 
was kept sometimes at Aachen (Aix-de-Chapelle) or 
Nirenberg. It was last worn as a symbol of authority 
by Francis II of Austria, also last elective emperor of 
Germany. Back in 1796 it was at Prague and in the 
Napoleonic wars it was taken aboard a ship in the 
Danube ready for transportation to parts unknown. 
This relic of the Holy Roman Empire consists of 
eight gold plates or plaques, united around a band. 
The principal panel in relief represents “The Lord En- 
throned” and bears thé motto “Per Me Reges Regnant” 
(Through me kings rule), which was an affirmation of 
the power of the Church over the State. There are also 
representations of Solomon, David and Hezekiah—all 
mighty rulers of Israel. A heavy cross rises from the 
font. There is one hoop or arch passing over the top 
of the crown, and traces of there having been another 
one Which intersected it. The original frame support- 
ing panels and cross is said to have been of Burgun- 
jian origin. There are numerous precious stones and 
pearls set in filigree work, but all uncut and some not 
een polished. Several gems have holes in them, as 
thugh they had been used for other purposes, such as 
gmaments for tapestries or costumes, before they were 
laced in the crown. Where large stones are inset, the 











gld has been cut away back of them, so as to admit 
light. The workmanship of the lapidaries is very 
aude as compared with that which appears in other 
“owns; and yet to every jeweler who is interested in 
the early history of his calling,-this venerable relic is 
of absoxbing interest. 

Austria’s imperial crown, also preserved, was first 
worn by Rodolph II, of the great House of Hapsburg, 
ho died early in the seventeenth century. It is of 
solid gold and exquisitely jeweled and is said to have 
ben designed and made by Jan Vermeyen, the court 
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Holy Roman Empire 
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The Iron Crown 
of Lombardy 


jeweler of that period. It has a globular cap, like a 
split mitre—a design meant to emphasize a dual rule. 
In the cleft is a jeweled hoop surmounted by a large 
sapphire. Shown in triangular panels are fine bas re- 
liefs picturing coronation ceremonies. There is a very 
impressive painting showing Francis I, husband of 
Maria Theresa, wearing this imperial crown of Austria. 

With the formation of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
a step to which Hungary most reluctantly agreed, the 
Austrian emperors were also crowned kings of the 
Magyars. They proceeded to Hungary and assumed 
her crown of St. Stephen, one of the most widely known 
insignia in European history. It is always identified by 
the cross of St. Stephen set-on top of the dome-like body 
at an angle, which gives the piece a picturesque, al- 
though rather asymmetrical appearance. This relic of 
royalty really consists of two sections or crowns. The 

(Continued on page 231) 


Side View of the 
Imperial Crown 
(England) 
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PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24.—The 34th 
banquet of the Jewelers’ Club took a 
high rating on the merit roll of success- 
ful social affairs. It was a jewelers’ 
banquet but “shop” was forgotten and 
jewelry was mentioned only incidentally. 
The club aims to hold its annual event 
on or as near Washington’s Birthday as 
possible. This time it fell on the date 
of the holiday and in some measure this 
and the spring like weather affected the 
attendance, luring many members to the 















ARCHIBALD RUTHERFORD, 
PRESIDENT 






seashore. But most all of the faithful 
of the “Old Guard” were there and a 
generous sprinkling of the younger ele- 
ment who were soon affected by the fine 
spirit of good fellowship which has 
marked these dinners since the first one. 

As usual the banquet was held in the 
grand ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel, with all the ancient rites of the 
club being meticulously observed. While 
the diners gathered expectantly in the 
foyer, chatted, renewed old acquaintances 
and made new ones, the time passed 
qickly until the bugle sounded “mess 
call.” When all were placed at the 
tables, came the darkening of the room 
and the traditional strains_of, “There’s 
Music in the Air,” from hidden singers. 
Following was the tribute paid to the 
members who have passed on since the 
1929 banquet. Their pictures were 
thrown on the screen and were followed 
y the picture of Washington which was 
the signal for patriotic applause. With 
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the formal welcome of the club on the 

screen, the preliminaries were over. 
Heads and executives of practically 

every leading jewelry house in town, 





ROBERT COATES, SECRETARY 


manufacturing, wholesale and _ retail, 
with many of their sales staffs, were 
represented at the tables with repre- 
sentatives of the trade from New York, 
Baltimore, Wilmington and Washington 
on hand. 

The club, for this occasion, limited 
itself to one speaker but drew a good 
one in the person of Captain Irving 
O’Hay, listed as a “Soldier of Fortune,” 
who was ably introduced by Archibald 
Rutherford, president of the club and 
toastmaster. Captain O’Hay kept his 
hearers alternately roaring with laugh- 
ter or almost on the edge of tears during 
his talk, which in the main was a thrill- 
ing recital of his experiences in a num- 
ber of wars, revolutions and general 
troubles. 

At the guest table were in addition to 
the speaker, were President Ruther- 
-ford, Albert C. Becken of Chicago, 
president of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association; Commander T. B. 
Richy, C. C. U. S. N.; George A. Fern- 
ley, A. M. Clark, H. P. Bridges, Jr., 
and several others. 

During the dinner the usual vocal en- 
tertainment of high order was provided 
by a male quartet and a woman’s 
quartet. Immediately after dinner the 


world famous “olio” with L. P. White, 
master of ceremonies, was presented with 
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Jewelers Banquet on Washington’s Birthday 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Dinner of Philadelphia Social Club a Brilliant Affair 


all the old favorites, Fred Yoeckel, An- 
drew Toole, F. A. Giannini, William M. 
Armstrong, George H. O’Connor and 
Fred East, doing their solo stuff to con- 
tinuous applause. “Billy” Armstrong 
made his customary hit with “Life’s a 
Stage,” which he has given at every ban- 
quet of the club including the first one. 

Many compliments were paid to the 
artistic cover of the program which de- 
picted the belated Wise Man, too late to 
have his gifts of a sapphire, pearl and 








L. P. WHITE, MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES 


ruby, accepted for the Infant Jesus. 

Following the dinner, many of the 
members and guests adjourned to the 
quarters of the Jewelers’ Club, 1010 
Chestnut St., where several hours of in- 
formal good fellowship marked the ter- 
mination of the 34th successful banquet. 

General arrangements were in the cap- 
able hands of L. P. White and Robert L. 
Coates, who is also secretary and treas- 
urer of the club. The governors are 
L. P. White, George W. Read, Arthur T. 
Hagstoz, Benjamin F. Griscome and 
Louis P. Muller. Henry Bodenheimer 
headed the reception committee. 








C. W. Hallstrom, World War veteran, 
has leased a section in the Thorelius 
drug store, 421 E. Main St., Galesburg, 
Ill., where he has opened a small jewelry 
and watch repair shop. Since the war 
he has conducted shops in Alpha and 
Alexis, II]. 
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Advocate Time Guarantees on Watcheases 








Manufacturers Meet in New York with Representatives of Federal Trade Commission and Adopt 
Resolutions on the Stamping of Gold Filled Cases 


A return to time guarantees on watch- 
eases was advocated at the conference 
between watchcase makers of this coun- 
try and representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission, held last Friday at 
the Hotel Martinique, New York. The 
session, presided over by Commissioner 
Charles H. March, was brief, lasting less 
than two hours. During that time the 
manufacturers submitted an interesting 
brief outlining certain existing condi- 
tions in their trade, and also, submitted 
a group of resolutions. While these res- 
dlutions were adopted at the meeting, it 
should be remembered that until the 
Federal Trade Commission has taken 
formal action and approved the same, 
the old regulations against time guaran- 
tees and requiring a three and one stand- 

in connection with gold-filled watch- 

tases are still in force, and any manu- 
facturer making cases or stamping cases 

violation of these rules is subject to 
tation and possibly action. 
‘With representatives of the watchcase 
industry from many parts of the coun- 
try in attendance the meeting was opened 
by M. Markham Flannery, representing 
the Federal Trade Commission, who, in 
et introduced Commissioner March 

the presiding head of the session. 

exander Vincent, secretary of the Na- 
tinal Watch Case Manufacturers Asso- 
dation, was appointed to act as secre- 
tary at the conference. 
‘Secretary Vincent submitted a brief, 
and a number of resolutions. After a 
short discussion, the resolutions were 
adopted. The resolutions follow: 


The Resolutions 


1. That in every instance the man- 
ufacturer and the dealer shall be re- 
quired to place the maker’s name or 
registered trade-mark “conspicuously 
and indelibly” on the inner surface of 
the lid or cap, or in the case of wrist 
— on the inner surface of the 
ack. 


* * * 


2. That the line of time guaranteed 
cases be definitely restricted in num- 
ber to three: (a) Twenty-five-year 
cases, (b) twenty-year cases, (c) ten- 
year cases. 

* a * 


3. That the industry will regard and 
condemn the introduction of any other 
classes or groupings of time guaran- 
teed cases as a subterfuge and an at- 
tempt to evade the equitable practices 


sought to be established at this Con- 


ference. 
x * * 


4. That the official minimum stand- 
ard for watch cases entitled to bear 
a twenty-five-year guarantee stamp 
shall be as follows: 

The sheet of gold or of its alloy 
affixed to the outer surface of the 
backs, center, open-faced bezel, pen- 
dant, crown and bow, shall not be less 
than four one-thousandths of one inch 
in thickness; the sheets of gold or its 
alloy affixed to the inner surfaces of 
the backs, to the inner and outer sur- 
faces of the caps, and to the outer 
surface of the hunting bezel, shall not 
be less than one one-thousandths of 
an inch in thickness. 

The industry condemns as ipso facto 
fraudulent any quality mark stamped 
in such cases other than the stamp, 
“__K_ gold filled—guaranteed (or 
warranted) twenty-five years.” 

* ok * 


5. That the official minimum stand- 
ard for watch cases entitled to bear a 
twenty-year guarantee stamp shall be 
as follows: 

The sheet of gold or of its alloy 
affixed to the outer surface of the 
backs, center, openfaced bezel, pend- 
ant, crown and bow, shall not be less 
than three one-thousandths of one 
inch in thickness; the sheets of gold 
or its alloy affixed to the inner sur- 
faces of the backs, to the inner and 
outer surfaces of the caps, and to the 
outer surface of the hunting bezel, 
shall not be less than one one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness. 

The industry condemns as ipso facto 
fraudulent any quality mark stamped 
in such cases other than the stamp 
“___ K_ gold filled—guaranteed (or 
warranted) twenty years.” 

* * cd 


6. That the official minimum stand- 
ard for cases entitled to bear a ten- 
year guarantee stamp shall be that 
such cases shall have to contain as a 
minimum, a layer of gold of a thick- 
ness of one and one-half thousandths 
of an inch on the outer surface. The 
officially recognized marking for cases 
of this standard shall be “— K rolled 
gold plate—guaranteed (or war- 
ranted) ten years.” Particularly it is 
accepted that all words of the afore- 
said quality mark shall be equally 
legible and shall not be qualified by 
the use of any additional descriptive 
words or terms indicating or imply- 
ing quality. 

* * 

7. The industry records itself as 

recognizing the fact that the intrinsic 


value of the gold content of any 
watchcase below the standard herein 
established for ten year or rolled gold 
plate cases would comprise or con- 
stitute so little money worth that it 
hereby acknowledges and recognizes 
the principle that the use of the word 
“goid” or a karat mark, or both, in 
any watchcase having less than one 
and one-half thousandths of an inch 
in thickness of gold on its outer sur- 
face would constitute deception and 
fraud of the buying public. There- 
fore, the industry condemns as fraud- 
ulent the use of the word gold or a 
karat mark or both or any colorable 
imitation of such words or marks in 
cases containing less than one and 
one-half thousandths of an inch of 
gold on the outer surface; and advo- 
cates the prosecution of any manufac- 
turer who might violate this principle. 


S aes 


8. The industry accepts the princi- 
ple that the time guarantee or any 
word or description intended directly 
or by inference to describe the qual- 
ity of a watchcase, has exclusive bear- 
ing and relationship to the wearing 
quality of the precious metal content 
of the case and to no other feature. 
The industry, therefore, condemns as 
fraudulent and deceptive the practice 
of stamping the word gold, a karat 
mark, or both, the stamping of time 
guarantees, the word “quality” or any 
other marking intended to denote 
quality other than the name and reg- 
istered trade-mark of the manufac- 
turer in any watchcase not measuring 
up to either of the three standards 
herein described. 


oS 2. 2 


9. Again, the industry records its 
conviction that quality marks in 
watchcases are employed for the sole 
purpose of acquainting the buying 
public with the precious metal worth 
of the merchandise. The industry rec- 
ords itself of the belief that the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which 
great quantities of nickel or base 
metal cases are sold, even where no 
quality mark is actually stamped in 
the case, constitute a constructive rep- 
resentation as to quality. Thus, the 
price which the consumer is asked to 
pay for such articles; the impossibil- 
ity of knowing without examining the 
marking whether a case contains any 
precious metal or not, their general 
appearance; the fact that they are 
sold in jewelry stores and jewelry de- 
partments justifies the customer in 
believing that de facto he is buying 
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‘a precious metal article. From all 
these circumstances, the industry de- 
cares itself of the belief, and accepts 
the principle, that all nickel or base 
metal cases should be required to be 
stamped with the word “nickel” or 

‘with the words “base metal,” and con- 

demns as fraudulent practice the man- 

ufacture and sale of such cases unless 
so stamped. 

Those present at the conference, aside 
from the representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the firms they 
represented included: Star Watch Case 
(o., 0. A. Starke, Ludington, Mich., A. 
W. Levy, Chicago, and Paul Heyer, Chi- 
cago; Wadsworth Watch Case Co., H. 
M. Stegeman, Dayton, Ohio, and Percy 
Savory, New York; Illinois Watch Case 
Co., Louis Eppenstein and Eugene Edel- 
stein, Elgin, Ill.; Joseph Fahys & Co., 
J. Fahys Cook, New York; Keystone 
Watch Case Co., Fred E. Hyatt, River- 
side, N. J.; Diel Watch Case Co., Joseph 
Lasko, New York; Nov-E-Line Mfg. Co., 
David Orenstein, New York; Acme 
Watch Case Co., J. Podel, New York; 
Benrus Watch Case Co., Benjamin Oza- 
tof, New York; Liberty Watch Case 
(o., Samuel Spitzer, New York; L. & L. 
Watch Case Co., A. Rappaport, New 
York; Pioneer Watch Case Co., Herbert 
Kolberg, New York; American National 
Retail Jewelers Association, Charles T. 
Byans, New York; National Watchcase 
Manufacturers Association, Alexander 
Vincent, New York; J. N. Rohrbach, 
Consulate General of Switzerland, New 
York. 








Proposed Amendment to the Present 
Bankruptcy Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a proposed bank- 
tuptcy amendment introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Sears of Nebraska. It is known as 
HR. 8526. 


? A BILL 


“To amend an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to establish a universal system of bank- 
tuptey throughout the United States,’ 
approved July 1, 1898, and Acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
Oy amended by the Act of Jan. 7, 

2. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That section 17 of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to establish a universal 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,’ approved July 1, 1898, 
and Acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
Plementary thereto, as last amended by 
the Act of July 1, 1922, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 


“A discharge in bankruptcy shall 
release a bankrupt from all of his 
provable debts, except such as (1) 
are due as a tax levied by the United 
States, the State, county, district, 
or municipality in which he resides; 
(2) are liabilities for obtaining 
property by false pretenses or false 





THE 





representations or for willful and 
malicious injuries to the- person or 
property of another, or for alimony 
due or to become due, or for main- 
tenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried 
female, or for criminal conversation; 
(3) have not been duly scheduled 
in time for proof and allowance, 
with the name of the creditor, if 
known to the bankrupt, unless such 
creditor had notice or actual knowl- 
edge of the proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy; or (4) were created by his 
fraud, embezzlement, misappropria- 
tion, or defalcation while acting as 
an officer or in any fiduciary capac- 
ity; or (5) are for wages due to 
workmen, clerks, traveling or city 
salesmen, or servants, which have 
heen earned within three months be- 
“fore the date of commencement of 
the proceedings in bankruptcy; or 
(6) are due for moneys of an em- 
ployee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faithful per- 
formance by such employee of the 
terms of a contract of employment; 
or (7) are for necessaries of life 
furnished him or his family for 
which he is indebted: Provided, 
That all debts contracted for within 
the period of four months prior to 
the filing of a petition in bankruptcy 
shall be construed to have been con- 
tracted for with intent to defraud 
unless otherwise proved by the 
bankrupt.” 








George Tcimpidis, 62 years old and 
for the past five years in the employ 
of the Hancher Jewelry Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., as a watchmaker, recently 
passed away as the result of a paralytic 
stroke. Mr. Tcimpidis was a native of 
Greece and before coming to this coun- 
try spent many years in Paris where he 
learned the watchmaking trade. 
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Watch and Clock Tariff Schedule 
Remains Unchanged on Second 


Reading 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,: Feb. 21.—As the 
Senate passed schedule three of the tariff 
bill for. the second time, no changes 
were made in the watch or clock para- 
graphs. In other words, these two 
paragraphs stand as they were amended 
at the suggestion of Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky, so that they are identical with 
the same paragraphs in the existing 
tariff law of 1922. 

It may not be generally understood, 
but the Senate has three “readings” or 
“passings” of the tariff bill. The bill 
is first gone through for committee 
amendments. It is then gone through 
for individual or floor amendments, 
which it is doing now. It then is re- 
ported “from the committee of the 
whole” to the Senate and it is still open 
for further amendments, although on the 
third reading there are not generally 
many amendments made. 

Schedule 3, that .on iron and steel, 
in which the watch and clock schedules 
are located, has been passed the second 
time. Jewelers’ anvils are also in the 
same schedule and they were left as 
they were on the first passage of the 
bill. That paragraph now reads as 
passed the second time. 

“Par. 325. Jewelers’ and other anvils 
weighing less than five pounds each, 45 
per centum ad valorem.” 

German silver, unmanufactured, was 
also left dutiable at 20 per cent -as 
already provided for in the bill, while 
gold and silver leaf duties were not 
changed. 

Articles or wares not specially pro- 
vided for, if composed in chief value of 
platinum, gold or silver, were left duti- 
able at 65 per cent, while other articles, 
if composed wholly or in chief value of 
iron, ete., and not plated with platinum, 
gold or silver, were left dutiable at 45 
per cent. 

There was considerable discussion by 
Senator Copeland of New York on the 
paragraph relative to shoe buckles. He 
offered an amendment, which was 
adopted, which would provide a rate of 
20 cents per 100 on shoe buckles valued 
at more than $1.6635. He contended 
that if such a clause is not included in 
the paragraph such buckles may be 
dutiable under the jewelry rate at 110 
per cent ad valorem. 








Postal receipts at fifty selected cities 
throughout the country for January 
showed an increase of $583,506.86, or 
1.85 per cent over those for January of 
last year, according to figures made pub- 
lic by the Post Office Department. The 
total receipts for January were $32,- 
198,916.55 as against $31,615,409.69 for 
the corresponding month of 1929. The 
five leading cities, with their percentages 
of increase, were: Des Moines, Iowa, 
19.93 per cent; Houston, Tex., 13.97 per 
cent; Dayton, Ohio, 12.07 per cent; 
Washington, D. C., 19.33 per cent, and 
New Haven, Coun., 3.96 per cent. 
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s held by the officers of the National 
jlesale Jewelers’ Association here last 
lay, forward steps were taken on 
ral matters relating to the wholesale 
ness which will have an important 
on the jewelry business in general. 
A. C. Becken of Chicago, president of 
}association, came on for the meeting 
remained over for the Philadelphia 
welers’ Club dinner, the following 
ht. Others at the conference were 
bert L. Coates, first vice-president; 
| P. White, treasurer; Joseph B. Bech- 
i, one of the directors, and George A. 
Fernley, secretary. The meeting, an all- 
day one, was held in the executive offices 
of the association at Arch and 5th Sts. 

President Becken called attention to 
the numerous complaints received at the 
executive offices of violations of the trade 
practice conference rules as voted by the 
N. W. J. A., and approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. After the of- 
feers had gone through a stack of these 
complaints, it was voted unanimously to 
authorize the executive officers to act on 
all complaints under the rules. A com- 
plete investigation will be made and com- 
plainants requested to send in evidence 
direct and sufficient to place before the 
Federal body for action. Anonymous 
complaints or far-fetched ones, as well as 
those grounded only on rumor or suspi- 
con will have no standing. 

Officials of the N. W. J. A. do not con- 
template drastic action nor do _ they 
expect to act as “policemen” for the in- 
dustry, but it was the unanimous §senti- 
ment at the meeting that all definite and 
well-grounded complaints, if supported 
by direct and convincing evidence, would 
be taken up immediately. If it is found 
that any one in the industry, whether a 
member of the association or not, is 
violating the trade conference rules, he 
will first be warned and requested firmly 
but kindly, to cease the practices com- 
plained of. If no attention is paid to 
the polite request, the full power of the 
Federal Trade Commission will be exer- 
tiséd to eliminate the evil. Officials are 
anxious to have everyone in the trade 
understand that under the law, all are 
bound by the trade practice conference 
tules under group one, whether or not 
they belong to the association. 
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Another constructive step was taken in 
the decision to authorize the executive 
officers to embark at once on the most 
comprehensive survey ever made of the 
wholesale jewelry business, and this, too, 
will have an important reaction on the 
manufacturing and retailing ends of the 
industry. The general intent of the sur- 
vey will be to locate the factors making 
for a lack of adequate net profits. Every 
angle of the business is to be studied 
and the work will be undertaken from 
several points of view. In general the 
situation will be studied from these 
seven angles: 


1.—Covering all factors of an in- 
ternal character in the_ business, 
which may affect profits, such as 
slow moving lines and other points 
of that nature. 

2.—Factors resulting from rela- 
tions with manufacturers including 
direct competition, inadequate mar- 
gins, etc. 

3.—Factors resulting from rela- 
tions with customers. This section 
will include petty orders, abuse of 
terms and discounts and other irri- 
tants to the wholesaler. 

4.—Factors chiefly local, includ- 
ing a study of local market condi- 
tions, unwarranted competition, etc. 

5.—General factors, such as ex- 
cessive taxation, local or general, 
which affect profits adversely and 
handicap the jeweler. 

6.—Retail situations. An effort 
will be made to ascertain why the 
retail jeweler has such a small turn- 
over during the year. The Federal 
survey shows the jeweler to be at 
the bottom of the retail turnover 
list with a rating of less than one 
time during the year. 

7.—Conditions affecting distribu- 
tion of certain groups of lines 
handled by wholesalers, such as dia- 
monds, watches, etc. The over- 
stocking evil also will be studied 
closely with a-view to corrective 
suggestions. 


In view of the extent of the survey 
and the difficulties certain to be encoun- 
tered, it will be several weeks before the 
officials will be able to make a report, 
even a partial one. The investigations 
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holesalers to Uphold Trade Practice Rules 


: ors of N. W. J. A. Meet in Philadelphia and V ote to Wage War Against Infringers of Rules 
' —Comprehensive Survey Will Be Made—Convention to Be Held in Atlantic City 


will be thorough and complete and the 
executive officers are now at work on 
plans for the survey. Its dual purpose 
is to disclose the basic reasons for lack 
of profits in the business and to suggest 
corrective measures. 

Atlantic City was selected for the 1930 
convention. No definite date was set but 
the consensus of opinion was for early 
in June. Announcement of the date will 
be made soon. 

The emblem committee, consisting of 
Gordon A. Smith, Omaha, Neb.; Charles 
A. Moore, Dallas, Tex., and Moses 
Sickles, of this city, reported they had 
agreed on a design as the result of the 
competition and announcement of the 
award will be made within a short time. 
The emblem is to adorn the letterheads 
of members of the association and will 
show them as operating under Federa! 
Trade Practice Conference rules. It was 
voted to adopt the design favored by the 
committee. 

In view of the increasing work of the 
secretary’s department, especially in con- 
nection with the survey, H. R. Rinehart 
was appointed as assistant secretary. 
Mr. Rinehart is familiar with the work 
of the association through his work in 
Mr. Fernley’s office. 








F. T. C. Issues Cease and Desist Order 
Against Diamond Dealers Using 
Deceptive Business Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—An- 
nouncement has just been made by the 
Federal Trade Commission that two in- 
dividuals in different parts of the coun- 
try, engaged in selling and distributing 
diamonds in interstate commerce, have 
signed stipulations with the commission 
agreeing to cease and desist from the 
use of the words “Must Sell” in an ad- 
vertisement when there were no emer- 
gencies compelling the immediate sale of 
their products. 

They advertised as follows: “Diamond 
ring. Must sell. Beautiful lady’s set- 
ting. Large blue-white, perfect cut, dia- 
mond. For quick cash, $100.” 

When stipulations are signed with the 
commission, the name of the firm sign- 
ing is never made public, so that the 
commishvif has‘ withheld from publica- . 


-tion*the two names. 


Re - 
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FANCY CUT 
DIAMONDS 


The VARNISTAR 


U. S. Pat. No. D 74127 


Appeals to Women 


Made of genuine crystal and mounted in sterling sil- 
ver or white gold, the Varnistar is an ornament of 
unusual beauty that appeals to women instantly. 


To over two million women, the Varnistar is more 
than an ornament. It is an Eastern Star emblem. 


Take advantage of this ready-made market and pre- 

& y . . - 4 . 
pare for the demand that regular advertising in Masonic 
and Eastern Star journals is creating. 


Agents Wanted 


STEPHEN VARNI CO. 


Importers of Genuine Stones and Necklaces 


15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 


RUDOLPH OBLATT 


580 FIFTH AVENUE ---- NEW YORK 
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Figures Showing Exports and Imports 
of Watches and Parts During 
December 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The 
Department of Commerce has just re- 
Jeased figures showing that Switzerland 
still leads all other countries in the im- 
portation of watches and parts. During 
the month of December, 1929, the month 
for which these latest statistics were 
compiled, the total imports of watches, 
movements, cases, dials, and parts of 
watches and jewels amounted to $978,- 
728. The exports of watches with and 


> 


without jewels and parts, thereof, for . 


the same period were valued at $60,052. 

Switzerland sent out watches and 
watch movements worth $694,096, cases, 
dials, and parts of watches valued at 
$176,118, and jewels for watches, clocks, 
ete, totaling $73,812. France ranked 
second to Switzerland in the shipment 
of merchandise in all the above classes, 
with totals of $11,058, $13,883 and $2,074 
respectively. 

Australia was our best customer in 
December. for watches without jewels, 
receiving in that month 13,416 timepieces 
worth $11,982. The largest number of 
watches with jewels was sent to Canada, 
$83, valued at $4,333. Canada also led 
in the amount of parts of watches taken, 
shipments received being valued at 
$29,996. 

The value of imports and exports of 
watches and parts in October are as 
follows: 

IMPORTS OF WATCHES, MOVEMENTS, 
PARTS, ETC., BY COUNTRIES 


Jewels 
Cases, for 
Watches Dials Watches, 
and and Clocks, 


Watch Partsof Meters, 
Move- Watches or Com- 





Countries ments n.e.s. passes 
ES 6.00) Gores $102 er eee 
MG! wc ccccts 11,058 $13,883 $2,074 
GOPMANY ..0.006 3,518 1,058 58 
ST ios. 6\0s 6:4,6 0b aac aes 1,920 
Netherlands . 7 4 reat 
Switzerland 694,096 176,118 73,812 
United Kingdom. aeiark re 987 
ier 25 8 ee 

RD. 'S-g'5 « ake $708,806 $191,071 $78,851 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND 
PARTS BY COUNTRIES 


With- Parts 
out With of 
Countries Jewels Jewels W’ches 
re $12 aa 
United Kingdom.... 1,260 --- $1,588 
NL, Scare ee itc 3,094 $4,333 29,996 
British Honduras... 12 10 sat 
ee PCR, 6 cece ees 35 75 a" 
Guatemala ........ Said 31 32 
Honduras ......... 132 551 Pare 
Nicaragua ..,..... 47 vats 23 
ME i\ Sue e's o'e a 236 103 3 
BR ts. Seay c 266 400 521 
Other British West 
pS cuseeee ee 10 
ee 123 11 
Dominican Republic 201 
Netherlands West 
IRE, 0d oot wire 75 awn 
Virgin Islatids...... ais ee 24 
NL 8 ord &¥ ie oa 71 “ye siete 
Colombia ...+..... eh 30 34 
Pn” <cewosenes 122 ide ean 
ee 715 2 
Uruguay .......... 122 17 
| RRR ee eit 55 ane 
Philippine Islands. . an: 67 844 
ee er 11,982 q5 186 
British Oceania .. 269 ae 
Union of South 
REE rene 1,809 ? 
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aay 2 A British South 











ye are Pe 426 
Other Spanish Africa 22 
MUR. & ahs a's te ee $20,966 $5,833 $33,253 
Shipments from 
U. S. to: . = 
Ci | See $687 $6,521 $5,497 
Porto Rico....... 538 550 “ars 








Enjoy Banquet and Ball 





Members and Guests of New York Jewelers’ 
Benevolent Association Make Merry at 


Annual Affair 


The 43rd annual banquet and ball of 
the New York Jewelers’ Benevolent As- 
sociation, held last Sunday night in the 
auditorium of the Level Club, 253 W. 
73rd St., proved to be one of the most 





JACK GOLDSTEIN, PRESIDENT 


enjoyable affairs ever staged by this 
organization. A few brief addresses and 
presentations were made immediately 
after the dinner had been served fol- 
lowed by an elaborate entertainment 
program and dancing. 

The affair was attended by approxi- 
mately 550 members and guests who 
were seated at tables so arranged around 
the auditorium so as to allow for danc- 
ing in the center of the room. During 
the serving of the menu the jewelers 
and their friends were entertained by an 
orchestra. 

Immediately after the last course had 
been served, Adolph Pusrin, chairman of 
the banquet committee, made a few re- 
marks and then introduced Jack Gold- 
stein, president of the organization. Mr. 
Goldstein welcomed the members and 
guests. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Nelson 
Ruttenberg was presented as the toast- 
master of the evening, and the first 
speaker he introduced was Assistant 
District Attorney M. M. Frank of the 
Bronx. Mr. Frank told of some of his 
experiences in dealing with criminals. 

The only other speaker presented was 
B. L. Shinn, secretary of the National 
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Jewelers Board of Trade, whose re- 
marks were brief. He touched on the 
business situation in the trade, pointing 
out that so far, embarrassments in the 
trade in 1930 have been fewer than for 
the same period in 1929 and that the 
liabilities have been less. Mr. Shinn 
stated that the conditions in the jewelry 
trade today are far better than in many 
other industries. He made the predic- 
tion that the fall and winter months of 
1930 will be unusually good for the 
jewelers. 

Acting for members of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Shinn made presentations to 
President Goldstein, first vice-president, 
Sam Yampo!sky; second vice-president, 
David Massover, and Adolph Pusrin, 
chairman of the banquet committee. 

Then followed the program of enter- 
tainment. 








Chicago Jewelers Hear Interesting 
Talk on “Citizenship and 
Racketeers” 


CuHIcAGo, Feb. 20.—The Chicago Jewel- 
ers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting today at the Palmer House, 
with 58 members and guests in attend- 
ance. It was one of the best meetings 
ever held as far as attendance and the 
nature of the business program were 
concerned. 

Following lunch, President Harry 
Radix called the meeting to order. H. 
Paul Juergens, chairman of the special 
relations committee presented a complete 
and comprehensive report of the 1930 
banquet and historical watch and clock 
exhibit and time pageant. 

William Schlossman, chairman of the 
Good and Welfare Committee reported 
that through the efforts of his committee 
there has been general cessation of activi- 
ties on the part of crooks who prey on 
the jewelry trade, but that his commit- 
tee was ready to function instantly 
should the occasion arise. 

President Radix then introduced the 
“Cotton Pickers Four,” who rendered 
several songs. 

DeWitt A. Davidson, president of the 
Jewelers’ 24-Karat Club of New York, 
was then introduced and expressed his 
regret at not being able to attend the 
last banquet. Harry Bromley, “Chan- 
ticleer” of the Golden Roosters, but who 
now resides in New York, was also a 
guest of the association. 

Earle H. Macoy, president of the Em- 
ployers Association of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker of the day. He gave 
an excellent talk on the subject “Citizen- 
ship and Racketeers.” Following Mr. 
Macoy’s talk a resolution was passed en- 
dorsing Mr. McCoy and the Business 
Men’s Republican Organization. 








Charles Shelton Blanton, 48, jeweler 
and watchmaker of Nashville, Tenn., 
died recently at his home, i108 Rains 
Ave., that city. Funeral services were 
held from the home of the deceased with 
burial in the family plot at the cemetery 
in Unionville, Tenn. Survivors are his 


mother, and two brothers. 
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DESIRABLE SPACE FOR RENT 


Very desirable location ready for 
immediate occupancy, may be had now in 


THE JEWELERS’ BUILDING : 714 WEST 46th STREET 


IN THE HEART OF THE UPTOWN NEW YORK JEWELRY CENTER 
Small or large units with full North Daylight 


For particulars apply to: 


SIGLEY REALTY COMPANY 


55 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Bryant 6506 








| MORSE BROS.-C. A.J AKOBB CO. , Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
DIAMOND PLATINUM JEWELRY 


64 West 48th Street, New York 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED FOR SPECIAL ORDERS 














FANCY SHABE DIAMONDS . 


in various combinations of semi and completely set mountings 








iis 


Dp. & I. JEWELRY MFG. CO.. INC. 





Special Orders on Rings, 
Bracelets, Brooches, Chokers, etc. 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


Makers of FINE PLATINUM JEWELRY 





74 LAFAYETTE ST... NEW YORK 
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Metal Finding Manufacturers Adopt 
Code of Ethics 


The Metal Finding Manufacturers’ 
Association at its February meeting, 
held recently in the Providence Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., adopted a code 
of ethics and a set of fair trade prac- 
tices. The code condemns certain prac- 
tices in the trade and sets up standards 
for the buyer and the seller. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President Frank E. Farnham, and after 
the code was adopted a report from the 
credit committee, read by Frederick 
Ballou, chairman, was submitted. After 
a general discussion on this report it 
was voted to take action on it at the 
March meeting. 








New Concern Will Take Over Richter 
& Phillips Co., Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 24.—A new Richter 
& Phillips Co. will supplant the long 
established wholesale jewelry firm of the 
same name in this city within a short 
time. Permission to organize a new con- 
cern and carry on with the affairs of the 
old was granted C. Ed Richter, receiver 
of the preceding company, by Judge 
Stanley Struble in Common Pleas Court 
last Friday. The old company will pay 
65 cents on the dollar under the ar- 
rangements agreed upon in court. 

The company encountered financial 
difficulties last November, due principally 
to accounts that could not be collected. 
A committee representing eastern credi- 
tors has been cooperating with the re- 
ceiver and only last week were in Cin- 
cinnati to discuss the settlement offer 
and formation of a new company. This 
committee consists of Albert L. Kahn, of 
L, & M. Kahn & Co.; R. Gsell, of R. Gsell 
& Co., and R. L. Gregg, of the Ostby & 
Barton Co. 

Plans for the new organization call 
for payment of 65 cents on the dollar to 
general creditors of the old company, 
payable 45 cents in cash and the balance 
in three installments. Judge Struble 
was informed that approximately 90 per 
cent of the creditors have agreed to the 
plan. 

In making his report to the court, 
Richter said that the business, under 
the receiver, has been operated success- 
fully from a financial standpoint, even 
in the face of adverse conditions existing 
Since last October. The report of the 
receiver disclosed that claims of credi- 
tors totalling $525,484.56 have been filed 
with him. Of these, the $127,000 claim 
of the Second National Bank is the 
largest, he said. 

Richter reported further that, in con- 
nection with the plans for the new com- 
pany, the Second National Bank was 
willing to subordinate 60 per cent of its 
claim to those of merchandise creditors 
and to advance money to the new cor- 
poration on condition that Richter under- 
took organization of the company and be- 
came a stockholder and executive. 

The new company is to be incorporated 
for $100,000. The company, he stated, 
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has been organized and has offered to 
purchase the entire assets and good will 
of the old company. It further agreed 
to pay 40 per cent of all liabilities of the 
old company. Notes for an additional 
25 per cent of the liabilities of the old 
company would be given then, to be paid 
in installments of four, eight and 12 
months and to bear interest of 6 per cent. 








Jeweler’s Questionnaire Discussed at 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—A com- 
mittee of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association conferred here this 
week with L. C. Dunn, chief of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce in connection 
with the questionnaire which is to be 
sent out to retail jewelers throughout 
the country. 

The committee included Arthur J. 
Sundlun, of A. Kahn Co., Inc., this city; 
Charles T.. Evans, secretary of the as- 
sociation; William G. Thurber, of 
Tilden Thurber Co., Providence, R. L., 
and Charles A. Hammarstrom, of Marcus 
& Co., New York. In addition to Mr. 
Dunn, the others attending the confer- 
ence on behalf of the Government in- 
cluded John Matthews, Jr., assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Mr. King, chief of 
the specialties division, and Mr. Bryere, 
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assistant chief of the same department, 
and W. F. Alderson, P. W. Stewart of 
the Domestic Commerce Division. 

The questionnaire which had been 
worked out by the jewelers’ committee 
was thoroughly gone over and a few 
minor changes will be made in it before 
it is returned to the department again. 
The importance of each question sub- 
mitted was taken up at length. 

It was decided that the association 
would employ a man to act with the 
Domestic Commerce Division in connec- 
tion with the sending out, and the com- 
pilation of the questionnaires. It was 
estimated that it would probably take 
nine months to complete the survey, in- 
asmuch as the questionnaire has yet to 
be approved and sent to the department. 

Retailers are urged to give this matter 
their most careful consideration and 
promptly reply to the questions asked. 
All answers will be forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce and identifica- 
tion removed before handling for tabula- 
tion and analysis, and all of the reports 
become the property of the Department 
of Commerce and will never be available 
or accessible to other than responsible 
officials of that department. The find- 
ings of this survey will be made the 
subject of an official report by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 








Chicago Jewelry Manufacturers Elect 
Officers and Directors 


CHICAGO, Feb. 21. — The Chicago 
Jewelry Manufacturers’ Association held 
its 23rd annual meeting and election of 
officers last Tuesday evening at the Audi- 
torium Hotel. All of the factories in the 
association were represented, and with 
the guests that attended there were 55 
present. 

President H. Paul Juergens called the 
meeting to order and read the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors after 
which the following concerns were ad- 
mitted to membership: Proesel Bros., 
Bolotin & Sheinin and Louis Vogel. 

William J. Vossel, chairman of the 
nominating committee offered the fol- 
lowing candidates as officers and direc- 
tors for the coming year, and all were 
elected by a unanimous vote: President, 
Taylor Kallmeyer, J. Milhening, Inc.; 
vice-president, Morris Spain, Spain & 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, George H. 
Thompkins. Directors: Herbert Buchs- 
baum, Buchsbaum & Co.; A. A. McCabe, 
Wendell & Co.; H. Paul Juergens, 
Juergens & Andersen Co.; Charles 
Pedersen, Thomas J. Dee & Co., and 
Dave Newman of D. Newman. 








The Milwaukee District Jewelers’ Club 
has voted to have a display at the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium during the annual 
Milwaukee Home Show, to be held this 
year in connection with Mid-West Mar- 
ket Week, from March 15 to March 22. 
The jewelry display will be housed in a 
booth and will probably consist mostly 
of silverware and clocks, according to 
Sam Dalin, secretary of the association. 
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GENUINE 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


of the 


GEORGE III PERIOD 


1760 - 1819 


Representative Specimens of the Best Work of the Period, 
Necklaces, Brooches, Rings, Bracelets, etc. 


Mounted with 
Pearls, Old Mine and Rose Diamonds. 


Also Semi-Precious Stones. 


LEO ELWYN @ CO., INC, 


23 West 55th St., New York 
































With fine Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, etc. Original 
designs of distinction, for discriminating customers, submitted 
upon request. 


MOLNAR & MORGENROTH, 62 West 47th St., New York 


Phone: Bryant 3326 


di Aid 
STARRAY 


SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRES 
AND 


RUBIES 


To protect the trade against imitators we have 
named these new stones—‘‘StarRay” Synthetic 
Sapphires and Rubies. 


DREHER BROS. and WIDER 


48 West 48th St, New York City 
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The eternal triangle, according to Paris au- 
thorities, has become positively fashionable. 
Paris jewelers are now using it as a symbol 
and are making their most extravagant 
jeweled brooches in variations of the tri- 
Here is one made of dozens of dia- 
monds, set with four melon-shaped emer- 
alds, to be worn with emerald and platinum 
bracelets and a ring set with an immense 
square-cut diamond 
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Courtesy National Jewelers Publicity Association 








Beware of This Pair 





Pinkerton Detective Agency Warns Trade 
Against Man and Woman Operating as 
Sneak Thieves 


Jewelers, pawnbrokers and heads of 
police departments in cities all over the 
country, are being notified by the Pinker- 
ton National Detective Agency to be on 
the look out for a man and woman who 
recently operated as sneak thieves in 
Birmingham, Ala. The agency is also 
requesting jewelers to look over their 
stocks for a woman’s ring, stolen by the 
pair. 

Their usual method of operation is to 
enter a jewelry store together and ask 
to be shown a tray of women’s diamond 
tings. The man apparently cannot 
speak good English and the transaction 
is carried on by the woman. The man 
wanders around the store or does things 
to distract the clerk’s attention. It is 
not known which one sneaks the ring, 
for which a cheaper ring is substituted. 
However, the man carries an unlighted, 
unfilled pipe in his hand, and there is a 
Possibility of the stolen ring being placed 
in the pipe bowl. They make a hurried 
exit from the store. It is believed they 
are traveling in a cream colored auto. 

The man is said to be a foreigner be- 
tween 35 and 40 years old and standing 
about five feet, five inches tall. He 
Weighs about 160 pounds. is of stocky 
build, has dark hair, dark eyes, dark com- 
plexion and is clean shaven. The woman 
is described as being between 30 and 35 
. years old, standing five feet, six inches 
tall and weighing from 160 to 165 
Pounds. She is of heavy build, has a 
fair complexion, light blue eyes and 
blonde hair. 









‘ 





The ring they stole is of platinum and 
was set with an emerald cut diamond, 
weighing 2.37 carats. There is a 
baguette diamond set. on each side of the 
shank and inside the ring appears a “W” 
and scratch mark, 1508. A woman’s 
white gold ring was left in place of the 
platinum one. This ring bears the 
marks “M-18k.” 

If this couple appears at the store of 
any of our readers, the local police 
should be notified as well as the nearest 
office of the Pinkerton agency. 








Burglar Caught After Philadelphia 
Robbery Sent to Eastern 
Penitentiary 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24.—Attempts to 
make Judge MacNeille of Common Pleas 
Court believe that Max Lavine is men- 
tally deficient failed to mitigate the 
penalty imposed on this convicted burg- 
lar, who was wounded and captured 
while attempting to rob the jewelry store 
of Martin Abrahams at 1026 Chest- 
nut St. Lavine had pleaded guilty to 
the robbery charge and to one of attempt- 
ing to shoot an employe of a protective 
agency who cornered him in the Abra- 
hams office. 

Lavine was sentenced to serve from 
10 to 20 years in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. Judge MacNeille was not im- 
pressed when the prisoner made in- 
coherent replies to his questions and ex- 
pressed belief he was feigning insanity. 








J. W. McAuvic, Inc., jewelers, Scran- 
ton, Pa., now located at 126 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., will soon move to 430 
Spruce St., that city. 


Aged Omaha Jeweler Severely 
Beaten by Bandit 


OMAHA, NgEs., Feb. 21.—A lone rob- 
ber entered the jewelry store and watch- 
maker’s shop of Harry Friedman, 
89-year-old jeweler and watchmaker, 
here Monday evening, clubbed the aged 
man with an ax handle, and took $19 
out of his trousers’ pocket. 

Mr. Friedman was alone in the store 
when the man came in and asked to 
look at watches. The jeweler showed 
him a trayful, but when the “customer” 
ordered Mr. Friedman to put up his 
hands, the aged man showed fight. 

The stranger left the store hurriedly, 
but soon returned carrying an ax handle. 
Despite his advanced years Mr. Fried- 
man again fought his assailant, and the 
intruder clubbed him, beating him to the 
floor. He then snatched the $19 in 
change from Mr. Friedman’s pockets and 
fled. 

Police later arrested a man whom, 
they say, has confessed the robbery and 
the beating, saying he was drunk at the 
time. Mr. Friedman is in a local hos- 
pital suffering from severe scalp wounds 
and a broken arm. 








Edward Leininger, past president of 
the New York State Retail Jewelers’ 
Association and of the Buffalo Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, won the Repub- 
lican nomination for mayor of the sub- 
urban town of Kenmore last Friday, 
virtually equivalent to election to this 
office. Mr. Leininger headed the Civics 
ticket which swept from power the 
Citizens officeholders who have controlled 
affairs of the town for the past decade. 
He defeated Mayor Willis H. Hall, in- 
cumbent, whose term expires April 1. 
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STAR RUBIES 
STAR SAPPHIRES 





ROUND PEARLS 
FANCY GEMS 
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TOURMALINES 
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TOPAZ 
CORAL 
GARNETS 
AMETHYST 


CATSEYES 
ONYX CAMEOS 
CHINESE JADE 
MOONSTONES 









BUTTON PEARLS 
STONE NECKLACES 


HALF PEARLS SEED PEARLS 
NOVELTIES 

































MAYER & MULLIGAR 





Established 1906 
15 West 47th St., New York City 
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J. K. SMIT & ZONEN 


AMSTERDAM 


















The Van Itallie Company 


Diamonds for Industrial Purposes 


90 West Broadway, New York 


Representing 
FOULDES, SMIT & CO. 


LONDON 
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PEARLS - DIAMONDS 
COLORED STONES 





BOURDIER - GUIOT - LOVEGROVE 


45 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN 
Phone: Trinite 33.66 
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Purchasing Agents for the 

Jewelry Trade have opened 

their centrally located office in 
Paris. 


Five Large Offices Perfect Light 


American Buyers will be made most 
welcome 





“Strict commission business done only” 
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G. POHLI Studio— 
I ‘ D P 56 West 45th Street 
Jewelry Designer NEW YORK 
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Prisoner Confesses Robbing Canton, 
Ohio, Jewelry Store 


CANTON, OHIO, Feb. 21.—After he had 
been apprehended here on a charge of 
suspicion and attempted burglary, a 
man giving his address as Canton, con- 
fessed, according to police, that he and 
another man burglarized the Nusbaum 
jewelry store here Jan. 8, 1929. The 
accused was apprehended by police when 
it is charged he attempted to gain en- 
trance to a downtown confectionery 
store. 

He told police, it is alleged, that the loot 
from the Nusbaum store which included 
watches, rings and other accessories, had 
been disposed of in Detroit. He is said 
to have been convicted on a jewelry store 
robbery charge in Zanesville, Ohio, sev- 
eral years ago and served 15 months in 
the Mansfield Reformatory. The prisoner 
will be arraigned in municipal court here 
soon. 








Yeggs Make Big Haul 


Safes in Cincinnati Jewelry Establishment 
Yield Loot Estimated at Over $100,000 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 24.—One of the 
greatest safe cracking “jobs” ever com- 
mitted in Cincinnati was accomplished 
on the vaults of the Frank Herschede 
Co., retail jeweler, 124 E. Fourth St., 
this city. The yield to robbers netted 
diamonds and expensive jewelry vari- 
ously estimated to be worth more 
than $100,000. The exact amount of 
the loot cannot be determined until a 
complete check-up of the stock is taken, 
officials of the company stated; the loss, 
they said, was covered by insurance. 

The cracksmen, who apparently had 
a thorough knowledge of the interior 
of the building and who worked with the 
skill and precision of experts, entered 
the building some time last Saturday 
night or early Sunday and remained 
at their work undisturbed for at least 
12 hours, the police believe. How the 
robbers entered the building with their 
torches, electric drills, gas tanks, bat- 
teries and other equipment used for 
drilling through walls, floorings and the 
side of a huge steel safe, without having 
been seen, is a mystery to the police; 
the investigators also were mystified by 
the fact that the robbers in drilling 
through the flooring of the main vault 
on the first floor of the store severed 
a number of wires connected with the 
burglar alarm without causing the 
alarm to go off. 

The entire stock of diamonds, both 
set and unset, was “cleaned out” by the 
thieves the police were told by E. F. and 
Lawrence B. Herschede, members of the 
firm. The diamonds and a large number 
of expensive watches, rings, brooches, 
watch chains and other jewelry were 
taken from the large safe in the vault 
on the first floor. Entrance to the vault 
Was gained by drilling a hole in the 
floor of the vault from another vault in 
the basement. A quantity of watches 
and other jewelry also was taken from 
the shelves.of the vault. 
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Entrance to the vault in the basement 
was made by cutting through an eight 
inch brick wall, which separated the 
vault from the other part of the base- 
ment. 

It is believed that the robbers -first 
entered through the door of an areaway 
between the Herschede and the Kreimer 
Furniture Co. building, 128 E. Fourth 
St. The police believe that the robbers 
either had inside help or that they had 
an expert lock picker in their band. 
Two batteries and a number of wires 
found with the torches, drills and other 
equipment left behind by the robbers, 
are believed by the police to have been 
used as a part of a signal device between 
the lookout and the other members of 
the band. 








Member of New York Jewelry Firm 
Loses Diamonds in Daylight 


Hold-Up 


While Sigmund Tancer, of the whole- 
sale jewelry firm of Tancer & Wasser- 
strom, 48 W. 48th St., New York, was 
returning to his office after having vis- 
ited some of his customers in the neigh- 
borhood of Canal St., Wednesday, Feb. 
19, he was attacked by three men and 
robbed of a wallet containing unmounted 
diamonds valued at $1,800 which he was 
carrying in his inside pocket. 

Mr. Tancer told a reporter for the 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR that he had reached 
the first level of the B. M. T. subway 
station at Delancey St. and the Bowery 
when the thieves attacked him, one hold- 
ing him around the neck from behind, 
while the others secured the wallet. 
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Pair Sent to Prison After Confessing 
to Portland, Ore., Jewelry 
Store Robbery 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 21.—Herbert 
Botschon, 27, and Charles Ficklin, 28, 
pleaded guilty yesterday before Judge 
Stevenson to charges of assault and 
robbery while armed, and were sentenced 
to 12 years each in the Oregon State 
penitentiary. They were arrested in St. 
Louis Feb. 1, on a charge of robbing 
the H. J. Altstock jewelry store, 145 
Park St. on Jan. 13. 

The prisoners confessed the crime, 
and were escorted to Portland by two of 
the local detectives, who also brought 
with them $6,000 in jewels. The crime 
netted the robbers $11,241. They said 
that they gave half the jewels to a man 
who went to Juarez, Mexico, and the 
police have hopes of recovering more 
of the loot. At the time of their arrest 
the two men were accompanied by a 
woman, who, while denying participation 
in the hold-up, accompanied the detec- 
tives to Kansas City, Mo., where part of 
the gems were found. As there was no 
police record against the woman at St. 
Louis, and Portland officers were posi- 
tive she had had no share in the rob- 
bery here, she was released, at Kansas 
City. Upon their return to Portland, 
the two men confessed a number of other 
robberies. Both men have records. 








Stranger Sells Fine Imitation of 
Genuine Diamond to New 
York Jeweler 


A stranger recently visited the jewel- 
ry store of Samuel Jacobs, 563 W. 181st 
St., New York, and offered to sell him a 
ring, set with what appeared to be a 
genuine diamond, old mine cut, weighing 
about .75 carat. The jeweler examined 
the stone and after making tests, agreed 
to give the stranger merchandise in ex- 
change for the ring. 

The stone was slightly discolored, the 
stranger claiming that it had been in a 
fire. Several dealers were shown the 
ring and all pronounced the stone a 
genuine diamond. An examination by a 
cutter, however, revealed the fact that 
it was a fine imitation and weighed 1.10 
carats, about the weight of a sapphire 
of that size: Mr. Jacobs was unable to 
tell a reporter for THE JEWELERS’ CirR- 
CULAR whether it was a sapphire or an- 
other kind of stone. 

Believing that similar frauds may be 
attempted on other jewelers the trade is 
warned to be cautious in dealing with 
any stranger offering to sell or exchange 
what appears to be a genuine diamond, 
until a thorough examination can be 
made. The stranger who visited Mr. 
Jacobs spoke broken English, and is 
described as being about 35 years old. 
He stands over six feet tall and has.a 
black moustache and dark eyes. 








The East End jewelry store will move 
from 2631 Westfield Ave., Camden, N. J., 
to 2708 Federal St., in that city. 
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Golden Roosters of Chicago Enjoy 
Annual Frolic and Elect Officers 


CuicaGo, Feb. 22.—One of the most 
enjoyable frolics in the history of the 
Golden Roosters of Chicago was held 
last night in the Red Lacquer room of 
the Palmer House where a banquet was 
served in celebration of the organiza- 
tion’s ninth anniversary. 

The banquet started about seven 
o'clock with nearly 200 members and 
guests present. As soon as all were 
seated Chanticleer Harry Bromley called 
the meeting to order and announced the 
taking of a picture of the group. Im- 
mediately after the boom of the flashes 
the waiters entered and the big evening 
was on. 

Music was furnished by an orchestra 
on the stage. When the menu had been 
served and the handsome souvenir con- 
sisting of a combination cigarette case 
and lighter had been distributed, Chan- 
ticdeer Bromley asked for the report of 
the nominating committee. This was 
submitted by Charles G. Brown and the 
names proposed were accepted. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected: 
Chanticleer R. C. Rettig, Scratcher Fred 
A. Haller and Keeper-of-the-Nestegg 
Taylor Kallmeyer. 

The newly elected officers made short 
talks and then followed a number of high 
class vaudeville acts. At the conclusion 
of the show tables were arranged for 
cards and about an hour was spent in 
this pastime. 
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Something New Under the 
Jewelers’ Sun 


The Hart Publications in announcing 
their new 1930 program to the trade 
claim to have created an entirely new 
merchandising angle in their direct mail 
medium. 

For several years they have success- 
fully served the retail jewelers over the 
country and through their affiliation with 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR and the United 
Business Publishers it makes it possible 
to employ the great fund of resources 
and pool the strength of a vast organi- 
zation. 

This act enables the publisher to ful- 
fill and execute a plan which has been 
worked on for a decade. This modern 
plan strikes a new note in direct mail 
merchandising for the retail jeweler. 
The plan has been proved up in other 
lines of industry with outstanding suc- 
cesses with motor cars, radios, flowers, 
ete. 

The successful co-operative methods 
with the dealers by these manufacturers 
in other lines is now open to the jeweler— 
at a much lower rate through the partici- 
pation in the cost of distribution by the 
various manufacturers of the jewelry in- 
dustry. It enables a jeweler in each 


trading territory to blanket his area in 
an exclusive manner and secure the high- 
est quality of publicity with a timely, 
“up to the month” appeal at a new low 
cost to the jeweler who arranges for the 
exclusive franchise. 
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The plan and system is so arranged to 
be easily adjusted for either “Cash” or 
“Credit” stores—personalized and “dove- 
tailed” to the policies practiced by each 
jeweler-subscriber. 

It is an eight time a year service to be 
featured in the months of March, April, 
May, June, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

Inquiries calling for the exclusive 
franchise will be given prompt attention 
if addressed to the publishers representa- 
tives, Robert E. Palmer & Co., 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








Ellis W. MacAllister Reelected Pres- 
ident of the Manufacturing Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 21.—The 
directorate of the Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade that was elected at 
the annual meeting held the latter part 
of January held a meeting the past 





E. W. MacALLISTER, PRESIDENT 


week at the rooms in the Turks Head 
building and formally organized for the 
ensuing year with the election of Ellis 
W. MacAllister, of Irons & Russell Co., 
Providence, as president; Lawrence E. 
Baer, of the Baer & Wilde Co., Attle- 
boro, first vice-president; George L. 
Shepardson, C. A. Marsh & Co., Attle- 
boro, second vice-president, and Horace 
M. Peck, secretary-treasurer. Edgar M. 
Docherty of the William C. Greene Co., 
Providence, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, which now con- 
sists of Mr. Docherty with Ellis W. Mac- 
Allister and T. Dawson Brown of the 
Wolcott Mfg. Co., Providence. 


Plans and prospects for the coming 
year were discussed and several applica- 
tions for membership were favorably 
considered. -The regular meetings of the 
board will be held, as for several years 
past, on the third Friday of each month. 
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Gorham Co. Officials Honored at 


Dinner Given by Atlanta Jewelers 


ol 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 21.—H: B. O’Brien, 
vice-president in charge of sales; H. H. 
Moulton, sales manager, and A. A. 
Wainwright, assistant treasurer of the 
Gorham Co., Providence, R. I., were 
honor guests of four leading Atlanta 
jewelry houses at a dinner party given 
at the Hill House last Monday evening. 

The four firms honoring the Gorham 
executives were Maier &  Berkele, 
Latham & Atkinson, Myron E. Freeman 
& Bro., and Hilsman & Haygood. 








Illinois Retailers to Meet at 


Rockford May 12 and 13 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 21.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, met with representatives of 
the Rockford jewelers at Rockford on 
Wednesday, and it was decided that the 
annual convention of the association 
would be held at Rockford, on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 12 and 13, with head- 
quarters at the new Faust Hotel. It was 
erroneously stated recently that the con- 
vention was to be held on May 5 and 6. 

Preparations are now under way to 
make this convention as good as the one 
held last year, if not better. Good 
speakers will be arranged for and the 
entire two day session will be of great 
interest to every jeweler in the State. 








Weekly Reports on Business Condi- 
tions in the Jewelry Trade Sought 
by Department of Commerce 


The United States Department of 
Commerce is interested in the assembling 
of information on which to base reports 
on current business conditions and has 
appealed to the A. N. R. J. A. to assist 
in the gathering of the necessary data 
in the jewelry trade. Members of the 
National organization and jewelers in 
general are being requested to report 
weekly to National Secretary Evans, 22 
W. 48th St., New York, comparative per- 
centages indicating how the business 
transacted during the week for which 
the report is made compares with the 
same week in 1929. 

If jewelers desire, their reports may be 
made out on plain paper, and sent un- 
signed in a plain envelope. In this man- 
ner the identity of the person or firm 
reporting is lost. The trade is being 
asked to make these weekly reports until 
further notice. 








Two bandits recently smashed the 
show window at the store of Schneer’s, 
Inc., jewelers, 300 E. Broad St., Rich- 
mond, Va., grabbed two watches and 
made their getaway in the crowd. Al- 
though several people witnessed the rob- 
bery, no one made an attempt to stop 
the thieves who dashed down broad St., 
and escaped. 
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Death of M. S. Carlton 


Head of Miami Beach, Fla., Jewelry Con- 
cern a Victim of Aeroplane Mishap 








MiaM1, FLA., Feb. 24.—In one of the 
worst aeroplane accidents occurring in 
this part of the country, Merritt S. Carl- 
ton, president of Carlton’s, Inc., jewelers, 
Miami Beach, a pilot and an engineer, 
were killed last Saturday when a plane 
in which they were taking off for an 
experimental test flight fell into Bis- 
cayne Bay. 

The plane was owned by the Miami 
Aircraft Co., and it is understood that 
Mr. Carlton was going aloft as a pros- 
pective purchaser of the machine. He 
took the place in the plane of Joseph M. 
Smoot, president of the aircraft concern, 
who came here for the express purpose 
of taking a flight in the new machine. 

Mr. Carlton was 41 years old and was 
formerly in the jewelry business in 
Watertown, N. Y. He was born in East 
Poultney, Vt., where he received his edu- 
cation. As a young man he entered the 
jewelry business in Westfield, N. Y., 
where he continued for several years. 
In 1920 he went to Watertown, N. Y., 
and shortly after married Miss Coretta 
§. Moyer, of that city. Mr. Carlton 
operated a jewelry store at Watertown 
for four years and in 1924 sold out his 
business and came to Florida to engage 
in the jewelry business. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
two children. 


Leo Landau 


HAZLETON, Pa., Feb. 20.—Many 
friends and business associates of the 
late Leo Landau, of Landau Bros., jewel- 
ers with stores in this city and Wilkes- 
Barre, journeyed to the latter city re- 
cently to attend the services and funeral. 
Mr. Landau died recently in the State 
Hospital in this city. 

Rabbi J. I. Meyer, of the Beth Israel 
Temple, of this city, and Rabbi J. J. 
Stein, of Wilkes-Barre, officiated at the 
services conducted at the home of Hyman 
Landau, brother of the deceased, residing 
at 470 S. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. 
Interment was made in Temple Israel 
cemetery, Forty Fort, Pa. 


Clarence H. Williams 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Clarence 
H. Williams, for nearly 60 years a retail 
jeweler at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and one of 
the pioneer business men of western 
New York, died at his home in that vil- 
lage last week after a month’s illness. 
He was 77 years old. 

Born in Mogadore, Ohio, April 20, 
1853, Mr. Williams was graduated from 
the Seneca Falls public schools and 
Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. He became identified with the 
jewelry business with his father, taking 
over the firm known as Williams & Son 
upon his father’s death in 1871. The 
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firm remained a partnership until it was 
incorporated in 1929. 

Mr. Williams was one of the quartet of 
oldest members of Pocahontas Lodge of 
Masons. He also was a pioneer member 
of the Seneca Falls Business Men’s As- 
sociation. 

Besides his son Henry Williams, who 
has managed the business for the last 
four years, he is survived by another 
son, Frederick W. Williams, a daughter, 
Mrs. R. H. Rogers and two grand- 
children. 

The funeral was held last Saturday 
afternoon, from his late home, 65 
Cayuga St. 


Clifton Chase Beverly 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Clifton 
Chase Beverly, aged 65, and for 16 years 
proprietor of a jewelry store at 1171 W. 
Broad St., Columbus Ohio, was recently 
found dead at his home, 1444 N. 4th St., 
in this city. Services were held from 
the H. A. Fletcher funeral home and 
burial was at Union Cemetery. 

Mr. Beverly is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Violet Ludy, and a brother, Orton 
L. Beverly. 


Death of F. W. Meyer 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 21.—F. W. 
Meyer, a jeweler and resident of Kansas 
City, Mo., died recently at St. Mary’s 
Hospital after an illness of 10 days. Mr. 
Meyer’s death followed by three days the 
death of his wife who had been staying 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. C. P. 
Hucke, 6435 Wenonga Road. Mr. Meyer 
was not told of his wife’s death, physi- 
cians fearing the shock would be fatal. 

Mr. Meyer came to Kansas City in 
1884 and started in the jewelry business 
at 918 Main St. He later moved to 1114 
Main St., the present site of the Newman 
theater and in 1915 retired. He was 74 
years old at the time of his death. 

Mr. Meyer was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Hucke, and one son, F. W. Meyer, Jr., 
of Los Angeles. 
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Chain Store Bill Opposed by 
Kentucky Merchants 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—Merchants 
of Kentucky in all lines are up in arms, 
and cooperating in the fight against the 
so-called “Chain Store Bill,” passed in 
the House, in an amended form, which 
would result in every store of every kind 
being taxed, in an effort of the law- 
makers to get at chain stores on the 
basis of gross volume of business done. 
It was contended that the bill would 
affect 50,000 stores in the state of one 
kind or another, large and small. 

The original bill was to tax all stores 
$25 a year, and increase the taxes to the 
number of stores operated. Such a bill 
enacted in Indiana was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Federal Court, resulting in 
revamping the Kentucky bill. 








Fresh Water Pearls Reported Found 
in the Varde River, Jutland 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Unof- 
ficial reports have been received here 
that pearls of exceptionally beautiful 
gray, white, red and yellow shades, 
which are bringing up to $100 apiece 
at Copenhagen jewelers, have been 
found in the vicinity of the Varde River, 
Jutland. 

The report is to the effect that in- 
habitants in that region have observed 
pearl oysters in the river while they 
have been trout fishing for years. They 
never paid any attention to the oysters 
until recently. They have now organ- 
ized a pearl industry and it is bringing 
considerable wealth into the _ region. 
Similar fresh water pearls in Scan- 
dinavia have been found only in Nor- 
wegian and Finnish mountain rivulets. 








Blue Zircons 
(Continued from page 161) 








have been altered in color by artificial 
means, it goes without saying that all 
dealers in gems should be acquainted 
with such stones and be able to dis- 
tinguish them from the entirely natural 
ones. 

The price demanded for the altered 
stones is usually an index of their char- 
acter and, if offered for what they are, 
such stones are entirely worthy of con- 
sideration as objects of. art, with a 
certain beauty of their own. Many of 
them are really much more beautiful 
than the poorer. specimens of the un- 
altered gem which®* they simulate, and 
some of them, as, for example, the pink 
topaz and the blue zircon, afford a beau- 
tiful color which is not available at all 
in the natural stone. Thus, like the 
synthetics, the altered stones have a 
legitimate place in the gem trade, pro- 
vided only that they are sold for exactly 
what they are. 








William M. Denning, jeweler, will en- 
large his quarters in the Devereux build- 
ing, Utica, N. Y. 
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in all hardnesses 


for immediate 
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Death of M. S. Carlton 








Head of Miami Beach, Fla., Jewelry Con- 
cern a Victim of Aeroplane Mishap 


MiaM1, Fia., Feb. 24.—In one of the 
worst aeroplane accidents occurring in 
this part of the country, Merritt S. Carl- 
ton, president of Carlton’s, Inc., jewelers, 
Miami Beach, a pilot and an engineer, 
were killed last Saturday when a plane 
in which they were taking off for an 
experimental test flight fell into Bis- 
eayne Bay. 

The plane was owned by the Miami 
Aireraft Co., and it is understood that 
Mr. Carlton was going aloft as a pros- 
pective purchaser of the machine. He 
took the place in the plane of Joseph M. 
Smoot, president of the aircraft concern, 
who came here for the express purpose 
of taking a flight in the new machine. 

Mr. Carlton was 41 years old and was 
formerly in the jewelry business in 
Watertown, N. Y. He was born in East 
Poultney, Vt., where he received his edu- 
cation. As a young man he entered the 
jewelry business in Westfield, N. Y., 
where he continued for several years. 
In 1920 he went to Watertown, N. Y., 
and shortly after married Miss Coretta 
§. Moyer, of that city. Mr. Carlton 
operated a jewelry store at Watertown 
for four years and in 1924 sold out his 
business and came to Florida to engage 
in the jewelry business. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
two children. 


Leo Landau 


HAZLETON, PA., Feb. 20.—Many 
friends and business associates of the 
late Leo Landau, of Landau Bros., jewel- 
ers with stores in this city and Wilkes- 
Barre, journeyed to the latter city re- 
cently to attend the services and funeral. 
Mr. Landau died recently in the State 
Hospital in this city. 

Rabbi J. I. Meyer, of the Beth Israel 
Temple, of this city, and Rabbi J. J. 
Stein, of Wilkes-Barre, officiated at the 
services conducted at the home of Hyman 
Landau, brother of the deceased, residing 
at 470 S. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. 
Interment was made in Temple Israel 
cemetery, Forty Fort, Pa. 


Clarence H. Williams 


RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Clarence 
H. Williams, for nearly 60 years a retail 
jeweler at Seneca Falls, N. Y., and one of 
the pioneer business men of western 
New York, died at his home in that vil- 
lage last week after a month’s illness. 
He was 77 years old. 

Born in Mogadore, Ohio, April 20, 
1853, Mr. Williams was graduated from 
the Seneca Falls public schools and 
Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. He became identified with the 
jewelry business with his father, taking 
over the firm known as Williams & Son 
upon his father’s death in 1871. The 
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firm remained a partnership until it was 
incorporated in 1929. 

Mr. Williams was one of the quartet of 
oldest members of Pocahontas Lodge of 
Masons. He also was a pioneer member 
of the Seneca Falls Business Men’s As- 
sociation. 

Besides his son Henry Williams, who 
has managed the business for the last 
four years, he is survived by another 
son, Frederick W. Williams, a daughter. 
Mrs. R. H. Rogers and two grand- 
children. 

The funeral was held last Saturday 
afternoon, from his late home, 65 
Cayuga St. 


Clifton Chase Beverly 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Feb. 21.—Clifton 
Chase Beverly, aged 65, and for 16 years 
proprietor of a jewelry store at 1171 W. 
Broad St., Columbus Ohio, was recently 
found dead at his home, 1444 N. 4th St., 
in this city. Services were held from 
the H. A. Fletcher funeral home and 
burial was at Union Cemetery. 

Mr. Beverly is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Violet Ludy, and a brother, Orton 
L. Beverly. 


Death of F. W. Meyer 


KANSAS Clty, Mo., Feb. 21.—F. W. 
Meyer, a jeweler and resident of Kansas 
City, Mo., died recently at St. Mary’s 
Hospital after an illness of 10 days. Mr. 
Meyer’s death followed by three days the 
death of his wife who had been staying 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. C. P. 
Hucke, 6435 Wenonga Road. Mr. Meyer 
was not told of his wife’s death, physi- 
cians fearing the shock would be fatal. 

Mr. Meyer came to Kansas City in 
1884 and started in the jewelry business 
at 918 Main St. He later moved to 1114 
Main St., the present site of the Newman 
theater and in 1915 retired. He was 74 
years old at the time of his death. 

Mr. Meyer was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Hucke, and one son, F. W. Meyer, Jr.., 
of Los Angeles. 
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Chain Store Bill Opposed by 
Kentucky Merchants 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—Merchants 
of Kentucky in all lines are up in arms, 
and cooperating in the fight against the 
so-called “Chain Store Bill,” passed in 
the House, in an amended form, which 
would result in every store of every kind 
being taxed, in an effort of the law- 
makers to get at chain stores on the 
basis of gross volume of business done. 
It was contended that the bill would 
affect 50,000 stores in the state of one 
kind or another, large and small. 

The original bill was to tax all stores 
$25 a year, and increase the taxes to the 
number of stores operated. Such a bill 
enacted in Indiana was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Federal Court, resulting in 
revamping the Kentucky bill. 








Fresh Water Pearls Reported Found 
in the Varde River, Jutland 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Unof- 
ficial reports have been received here 
that pearls of exceptionally beautiful 
gray, white, red and yellow shades. 
which are bringing up to $100 apiece 
at Copenhagen jewelers, have been 
found in the vicinity of the Varde River. 
Jutland. 

The report is to the effect that in- 
habitants in that region have observed 
pearl oysters in the river while they 
have been trout fishing for years. They 
never paid any attention to the oysters 
until recently. They have now organ- 
ized a pearl industry and it is bringing 
considerable wealth into the region. 
Similar fresh water pearls in Scan- 
dinavia have been found only in Nor- 
wegian and Finnish mountain rivulets. 








Blue Zircons 
(Continued from page 161) 








have been altered in color by artificial 
means, it goes without saying that all 
dealers in gems should be acquainted 
with such stones and be able to dis- 
tinguish them from the entirely natural 
ones. 

The price demanded for the altered 
stones is usually an index of their char- 
acter and, if offered for what they are, 
such stones are entirely worthy of con- 
sideration as objects of art, with a 
certain beauty of their own. Many of 
them are really much more beautiful 
than the poorer specimens of the un- 
altered gem which they simulate, and 
some of them, as, for example, the pink 
topaz and the blue zircon, afford a beau- 
tiful color which is not available at ali 


in the natural stone. Thus, like the 
synthetics, the altered stomes have a 
legitimate place in the gem trade, pro- 


vided only that they are sold for exactly 
what they are. 








William M. Denning, jeweler, will en- 
large his quarters in the Devereux build- 
ing, Utica, N. Y. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Stands 


for Quality and Reliability 


in Jewelry of Highest Grade 








Necklace Clasps and Novelty Jewelry 


Rondelles. Barrel-clasps. 


MODERN NOVELTY CoO., INC. 
126 South St., Newark, N. J. 


14kt. Bead Necklaces, also loose beads 


for manufacturers. Various styles and WATCH CASES 


sizes. We Specialize in Watch Cases 


Burstow, Kollmar & Co. WACNER & CO. 


18 Columbia Street Tel. Market 7448 91 Oliver Street 








er Mie ©, 
“sift NS ne 
RINGS 


And Pendants to Match 
Chrough wholesalers only 


401-7 MULBERRY STREET 














BARRASSO & BLASI 18K White Gold Rings 


THE HOUSE OF CAMEOS Set with’ fine white diamonds. 


Lady’s Stone Rings — Diamond Mountings. j ; ’ 
Pendants — Earrings Retail from $25. up 


CAMEO BROOCHES MARTIN H. WIEDMANN 


Sold through the jobbers only. 
31-33 Governor St., Newark, N. J. 23 Longworth St. Newark, N. J. 








HENDY RUFFISEN-ING BARTELL & MILLER 


—MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of 
- FINE WATCH CROWNS 





New Jersey Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc. 


50 Columbia Street 


Manufacturers of Waldemars, fine gold and platinum 
chains, swivels <a spring rings In gold 
Various kinds ef Fany’ L inke—Piain a aa 


Phone ehaohen 2569 


RINGS OFAAQUALITYY 244 Market Street 


Catalog sent on request. 
126-128 South Street 
Chicago Office, 81 N. State St. 








ALEX A. HASTREITER 
IMPORTER & JOBBER IN 








RINGS—a« Specialty with 
Louis Bleiberg 


336 Mulberry Street 


Sterling Fireless Silver DiaMonps, WATCHES AND 


JEWELRY 
Red ishi to a minimum and obtains 
seinen lasting brillia brilliance. 207 Market St. Phone Mulberry 2498 
JOHN J. JACKSON & CO. 


All Sterling and Fine Silvers felling fer the Trade 











What Is the 


Jabel Ring Mfg. Co. 


putting out now? That Is the question 
the ring trade Is asking. 401 Mulberry St. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES G. B. W., ING. 
AGS :: Sates 10, 06 and 18 Ringe—Sentere Only 
T TOO 
— ee - 391 Mulberry Street Tel. Market 8320 
ARCH CROWN MFG. CO. New York Office, 93 Nassau St. 


81 Warren St. Newark, N. J. 
Originators and Patentees 








Geld and Platinum Solders— 
“Clinton Alloys” 
For White, Green, Yellow Gold 


Refiners of Precious Metals 


Clinton Refining Co., Inc. 


91-93 East Kinney St. Newark, N. J. 


L. FRITZSCHE & CO., in 


Manufacturers of 


Che Paes MFG. ™ Platinum and 14Kt. Gold Jewelry and 


Flexible Bracelets 


Gs. & Re INTING? 480 Washington Street 








Wefferling, Berry, Wallraff Co., lae.. 


Makers «' 
FINE EMBLEMATIC JEWELRY 


Eight Rose Street 


Jewelers’ Settings and Solders 


M. ALEXANDER we tcina nod 


Murray and Austin Sts. 
Tel. Mitchell 1453 50 Columbia St. 
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NEW YORK NOTES 





A charter of incorporation was re- 
cently granted at Albany to Jaspers, 
jewelers, of this city. 

The American Watch & Diamond Co. 
will remove its uptown branch from 503 
Fifth Ave., to 38 ‘W. 34th St., where it 
will occupy larger quarters. 


Louis E. Berger, formerly of Berger 





& Wax, Inc., 83 Canal St., has opened 
a place of business under the firm name 
of Louis E. Berger, Inc., 64 Fulton St. 

Creditors of the J. Harris Watch Co., 
Inc., this city, have agreed to accept a 
settlement of 25 cents on the dollar, 
payable 20 cents in cash and the remain- 
ing five cents in notes. 


The H. & N. Jewelry Co., has moved 
from 281 Fifth Ave., to 105 Fulton St., 
and will continue to manufacture hand- 
wrought jewelry under the management 
of N. Mardirosian. 

De Witt A. Davidson, of the De Witt 
A. Davidson Co., Inc., 58 W. 40th St., 
recently returned from a short business 
tip throughout the middle western 
States where he has been calling on the 
friends and customers of his firm. 

In an order signed by Judge William 
Bondy last Thursday, the Irving Trust 
Co, was appointed receiver for the Lin- 
cn Jewelry Mfg. Co., 93 Nassau St. 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed against the firm last month. 

Alan H. Bonito, known to many jewel- 
&s, through his connection with the 
jewelers’ block policy department of a 
eal insurance concern, is now asso- 
Gated with the Firemen’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co., 72 Beaver St., where he is 
doing the same class of work. 

Joseph D. Little, manager of the Ster- 
ling Silver Galleries of the International 
er Co., 15 Maiden Lane, will lecture 
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next Tuesday before the Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Norwich, 
N. Y. His subject will be “The History 
and Romance of Silver.” Mr. Little’s 
talk will be illustrated by a set of colored 
lantern slides showing the proper setting 
of the dining table with silverware for 
all occasions. 


At the meeting of the Jewelers 24 
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rROM THE METROPOLIS 


Karat Club held last Thursday at the 
club room, 15 Maiden Lane, plans were 
discussed for the annual beefsteak dinner 
to be given at the Warwick Hotel, 65 
W. 54th St., on April 9. Fred Crosel- 
mire, Harry McMahon and Maurice Tish- 
man were appointed as a committee to 
make arrangements for the affair. The 
following new members were elected: 
Walter Lampl, Frank Milhening, A. 
Graham and Lewis W. Gibbons. 

A. Litwin and his son, Max Litwin, 
of A. Litwin & Sons, manufacturing 
jewelers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed for 
Europe last Saturday on the Majestic 
and while abroad will visit Paris, Am- 
sterdam and Antwerp. A. Litwin will 
return to this country in seven weeks, 
but Max Litwin will remain abroad for 
about six months. The firm is establish- 





ing an office in Paris. A., Max and 
Jacob Litwin were callers at the offices 
of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR last week. 


A prediction that at least 700 mem- 
bers and guests will attend the annual 
banquet and ball of the Brooklyn Retail 
Jewelers Association, to be held next 
Sunday eyening at the Brooklyn Elks’ 
clubhouse, was made several days ago 
by Phineas Peters, president of the or- 
ganization. Preparations for the affair 
have been completed and according to 
President Peters and his aides on the 
committee, this banquet will surpass in 
every respect any previous event ever 
staged by the organization. Judge 
George W. Martin, has been selected as 
the toastmaster, and among those who 
will address the jewelers and their 
friends will be, Congressman Emanuel 
Celler; either Mayor James J. Walker 
or Joseph V. McKee, president of the 
Board of Aldermen, William G. Frasier, 
president of the A. N. R. J. A., William 
D. MeNeil, president of the New York 
State Retail Jewelers’ Association and 
Charles T. Evans, secretary of the A. 
N. R. J. A. All the addresses will be 
brief in order to allow those present 
time to enjoy six acts of vaudeville and 
dancing which will follow. Harry Mont- 
gomery of Station WMCA will act as 
the master of ceremonies for the show 
and during the evening the diners will be 





(Continued on page 217) 
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CHATH AM Over One Hundred Years the Jewelers’ Bank 
pHENIX 





A Bank’s Best Friend 
Is a Satisfied Customer 
Hundreds of Jewelry Merchants opened their first bank 
account here and are among our best friends today. 
00000600 


TRUST COMPANY We Welcome New Business 


Capital, Surplus and Main Office—149 Broadway 
Undivided Profits over Branches—Battery to the Bronx 


Twenty-five 
Million Dollars = Resources Over a Quarter of a Billion Dollars 
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NOW 


A GOOD TIME TO FILL THE GAPS IN YOUR STOCK WITH THE NEW 
PATTERNS AND NEW STYLES 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR SILVERWARE ORDERS—LARGE OR SMALL 


J. W. JOHNSON 


14 MAIDEN LANE ILVERWARE 1 W. 47th ST. 
NEW YORK INCE 1869 NEW YORK 
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. A Jewelers Block Policy will protect you against Fire, 
Mr. Retailer Burglary, Hold-up, Shoplifting and Window Breakage, 


covering your own stock and furnishings, as well as 


Your Insurance merchandise entrusted to you on memo, for repairs 
or for safekeeping. 


Problems are The policy also protects you against loss on merchan- 


in your customer’s hands for approval. 


Easily Solved Your own insurance broker or agent can obtain de- 


tailed information from us upon application. 
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—n 11 South William St., 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., INC. Jewel Soe Week Gp 


Underwriters Policies Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicage, @. 








Banking Service for the Jewelry Trade 


WE offer to jewelers the special facilities developed through 
years of intimate association with their business, together with 
all the financial and service resources of a great banking institution. 


MARKET AND FULTON OFFICE 


IRVING Trust COMPANY 


81 Fulton Street, New York 
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entertained by the original La Palina 
Orchestra, frequently heard over the 
radio, led by “Paps.” 

J. Haber, jeweler, 71 Nassau St., will 
move from Room 1104 to Room 1503 of 
the same building where he will continue 
his business in larger quarters. 

The Jewelers’ Square Club of New 
York will hold its March meeting in the 
grill room of the Hotel Piccadilly, W. 
45th St., next Monday evening. 

J. M. Weissman, wholesale jeweler, 38 
Forsyth St., will move tomorrow (Fri- 
day) to larger quarters at 97-99 Nassau 
St., and will be ready to continue busi- 
ness on Monday. 

Ragner Pierson, formerly a represen- 
tative of the W. & P. Jewelry Co., and 
§. & M. Ostrin, will in the future repre- 
sent Reiner & Berkow, Inc., 108 Fulton 
St., in New York city and vicinity. 

L. Schutte, manufacturing jeweler, 
formerly located at 35 Forsythe St., has 
moved to 106 Fulton St. Mr. Schutte 
has admitted his son Bernard into the 
frm which will hereafter be conducted 
under the style of L. Schutte & Son. 

The jewelry trade will be well repre- 
sented at the Antique Exposition to be 
held for five days at the Grand Central 
Palace starting next Monday. Those 
having booths will be H. C. Freeman, 
Ltd., London, Howard & Co., Inc., New 
York, and Sigmund Wyler, New York. 

The body of I. D. Davis, traveling rep- 
resentative of the International Silver 
Co., in Chicago, who died recently at 
Milwaukee, was brought to this city for 
burial. Mr. Davis was a member of the 
Fraternal Association of Chicago Jewel- 
ers, and of the Jewelers Fraternal As- 
sociation of New York. Mr. Davis was 
about 45 years old at the time of his 
death. 

The withdrawal of the petition of in- 
voluntary bankruptcy filed Jan. 7, 
against L. Strasser, Inc., 87 Nassau St., 
has been consented to by the petitioning 
creditors, Arnold Kleinhaus, Jacques 
Safier, and Simon Barend. Judge Wil- 
liam Bondy signed an order dismissing 
the petition last Thursday. Mr. Strasser 
recently died in an accident when his 
car plunged into Jamaica Bay and he 
was drowned. 

William G. Frasier of Durham, N. C., 


_ and president of the American National 


Retail Jewelers’ Association, will arrive 
in this city this week to confer with 
other officers of the association on the 
national convention to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, the week beginning 
Sept. 14. He will attend the banquet of 
the Brooklyn Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion next Sunday night and will not 
leave for his home until next week. 

The Maiden Lane Outing Club will 
hold its annual meeting on Friday, 
March 14, in the room of the Jewelers 
24 Karat Club, 15 Maiden Lane. Several 
Teports will be submitted followed by the 

ection of officers and the discussion of 
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business. The nominating committee 
has offered the following nominations: 
for president, Leo Leddy; for vice-presi- 
dent, Harry Anderson, and for secretary 
and treasurer, Jerome L. Grant. 

During March the Timeology Hikers 
will continue to meet each Saturday at 
2.30 o’clock for the purpose of visiting 
some spot of interest in or around this 
city. Next Saturday they will visit the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. 
The following week the members will 
hike along the Palisades to Alpine, N. J., 
March 22 to Inwood-Park and a trip 
through caves in that section of New 
York city and March 29 the hiking 
watchmakers meet at Van Cortlandt 
Park for a hike through Riverdale and 
Spuyten Duyvil. 

The date for the trial of the 11 alleged 
watch smugglers in the case of the Gov- 
ernment against the Superfine Watch 
Co., and the Federal Mail Order Corpora- 
tion has been set for tomorrow (Friday), 
and the sentencing of the three defend- 
ants who have pleaded guilty has been 
adjourned for 30 days awaiting the out- 
come of the trial. Assistant United 
States District Attorney Alvin McK. 
Sylvester, who conducted the investiga- 
tion which led to the arrest of the alleged 
smugglers told a representative of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR that upon com- 
pletion of this case, prosecution of the 
principals in another huge smuggling 
case will be begun. 
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NEWARK NOTES 


A charter of incorporation was re- 
cently granted at Trenton to the Sterling 
Jewelers, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Louis Gerlach, a jeweler, died recently. 
Funeral services were held at his late 
home, 475 S. 17th St. He was 63 years 
of age and was a member of the 
Jewelers’ Benevolent Society. His 
widow survives. 

Henry I. Schneider, Inc., filed articles 
of incorporation last week for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing jewelry in New- 
ark. Capital stock was set at $50,000. 
The incorporators are: Henry I. 
Schneider and Elizabeth M. Schneider of 
Irvington and Joseph J. Schieferly and 
Louise Schieferly of Bloomfield. 

A watch and other jewelry, stolen 
from Daniel Clark, a Jamesburg jeweler, 
was located last week in a Park Row 
pawnshop, according to reports by a 
county detective, Dennis J. Walsh, who 
had searched for several weeks in New 
York. The watch has been identified as 
part of the loot and having been pawned 
by a youth of Brooklyn on Jan. 29. Mr 
Clark’s loss amounted to $7,500, taken 
Dec. 20, when two men bound him with 
wire and forced open a safe in his store. 
The Brooklyn youth is being held 
charged with having received stolen 
goods. 

The Newark police have in their pos- 
session what they term the most elabo- 
rate set of yeggs’ tools ever taken in 
that city, left behind by thieves who 
smashed through a 12-inch wall and 
ripped up a floor in the Abelson’s, Inc., 
jewelry store, 855 Broad St., in a vain 
attempt to blow open the vault. The 
job was attempted between closing time 
Saturday, Feb. 15, and 8.30 a. m., 
Monday, Feb. 17. The intruders sole 
gain was $200 taken from a small safe, 
while police estimate the tools as being 
worth more than that amount. It was 
found that the thieves entered a loft at 
857 Broad St. and laboriously battered 
a hole through the brick wall to gain 
entry. The small safe in the rear of 
the office was quickly forced, but the 
vault which is protected by a wall of 
concrete nearly a yard in thickness evi- 
dently baffled the yeggs, who left their 
tools, nitro-glycerine and other equip- 
ment behind them, 














Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 


Week Ended Feb. 21, 1930. 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
ont bars exchanged for gold 


GRE. 6 ccncuckabaduunedeta wed $615,747.83 
Gold bars paid depositors...... 26,606.37 
ON a vadscudvigacadanenes $642,354.20 


Of this gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 


Date Exchange 
Wl ct Silks bieccdécantels. $319,910.95 
ee Pee ee oy eee eee 57,003.41 
ee Pee oe ere ere 103,931.23 
ee CT OE eee ee 67,972.97 

Oo Bawss Canon oweseeuaeetat 66,929.27 
oi wa dw ee ava Wack awaaas $615,747.83 
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PROVIDENCE 





Woodward Booth, secretary of the New 
Engiand Manufacturing Jewelers’ & 
Silversmiths’ Association, sailed Satur- 
day on the Lapland for a two week’s tour 
of the West Indies. 

An itinerant jewelry peddler was fined 
$20 and costs in the District Court at 
Attleboro last week by Judge Ralph C. 
Estes on a charge of peddling jewelry 
without a license. The defendant was 
arrested by Patrolman John Kelley on 
Park St., after the officer had kept 
watch on the activities of the peddler 
and two other men who came here in an 
automobile bearing a New York registra- 
tion. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States District 
Court here Feb. 18 against Anderson’s 
Jewelers, Inc., retail dealers in jewelry, 
radios and novelties, Main St., East 
Greenwich. George J. West, an attorney 
of this city, was appointed receiver by 
Judge Ira Lloyd Letts. The petitioning 
creditors with the amount of their re- 
spective claims were as follows: L. H. 
Howe, doing business as Howe & Co., 
Boston, $5,353; the B. B. Jewelry Co., 
Providence, $258, and the Inlaid Optical, 
Inc., Providence, $82. 

Lumber in the Bushee building on 
County St., Attleboro, is to be re- 
duced to ashes in order to recover gold 
and other precious metals which have 
found their way into the floors, benches 
and partitions of the structure in the 
past 44 years, during which time manu- 
facturing jewelry concerns have occupied 
it. Former Mayor George A. Sweeney, 
who recently purchased the building be- 
lieves the lumber will be more valuable 
for the metal it will yield than it would 
as second-hand lumber. Dismantling 
operations on the building are scheduled 
to commence on March 1. 








ROCHESTER 





Scanlon & Lane, retail jewelers, will 
move May 1 from the Central building to 
quarters twice as large in the Burke 
building, it was announced last week. 
E. Strassman, retailer also located in the 
Central building, will. move to the Mer- 
cantile building. Both were forced to 
move because of proposed alterations to 
the Central building which will make it 
part of an adjacent department store. 

In possession of a dozen watches when 
arrested in Buffalo on a charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons, a man was identi- 
fied by Richard R. Pugh, jeweler and 
watchmaker, West Bergen, N.. Y., last 
week, as one of the two men who held 
up and robbed him of 31 watches early in 
January. The man will be arrested on 
a robbery charge at the expiration of a 
four-months term imposed on the gun 
carrying charge, Genesee County authori- 
ties at Batavia said. Mr. Pugh described 
some of the missing watches and a hunt 
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was launched through western New York 
pawnshops for the remaining 19 time- 
pieces. Authorities say they have identi- 
fied the second suspect in the robbery 
through descriptions. His arrest is ex- 
pected. 

Accompanied by representatives of 
the Better Business Bureau of Rochester, 
members of the Rochester Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association appeared at a City 
Council Law Committee hearing last 
week to protest against a proposed 
change in the auction ordinance which 
would make more elastic provisions relat- 
ing to the time auctions can be held. E. 
J. Scheer and E. Lathrop Sunderlin 
pointed out to the committee that an 
auction ordinance restricts possibilities 
of using high rent sites as dumping 
grounds for stock bought up cheaply. 
The hearing was continued until next 
Monday night, when it is expected it 
will be reported out. W. A. Honer, 
president of the Rochester Auctioneers’ 
Association, presided at a meeting of 
the organization later in the week at 
which it was proposed to name a com- 
mittee to confer with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 








PITTSBURGH 


J. Alexander Hardy, president of the 
Hardy & Hayes Co. was called to Florida 
last week, because of the serious illness 
of Mrs. Hardy, who has been in the 
southland all week. 

John M. Roberts, of the John M. 
Roberts & Son Co., was operated on at 
the Mercy Hospital a few days, being 
rushed there from his home. Mr. 
Roberts is 76 years old. 
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Emanuel Grafner of Grafner Bros. 
and Mrs. Grafner, before leaving this 
week for a month’s visit on the Pacific 
Coast reported that business is showing 
considerable improvement and that eo. 
lections have been better than he had 
expected. 

Sol Cerf & Co., for many years en. 
gaged in the wholesale jewelry business 
on Penn Ave., and other locations in this 
city have filed a voluntary petition jn 
bankruptcy. The schedules list liabilj. 
ties of $59,930 and assets of $35,940 with 
unsecured claims totaling $44,792. of 
the firm’s assets $15,597 is listed as 
stock in trade. 








ATLANTA, GA. 


Black Bros., formerly located at 109 
Hunter St. S. W., have moved into new 
and larger quarters at 15 Peachtree 
Arcade building. 

J. L. Farmer, of Farmer & Long, 
Spartanburg, S. C., stopped over in At- 
lanta for a few days on his way to visit 
relatives in Alabama. 

Among the visitors in Atlanta during 
the week were Fred M. Radebaugh, 
Cartersville, Ga.; Fred W. Day, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and H. S. Banta, 
Newnan, Ga. 

M. Citron, former Atlanta retail jewel- 
er, has returned to Atlanta following 
a stay of two years in the alluvial dia- 
mond fields of Africa. He expects to 
reopen his jewelry business in a short 
while. 

Mr. Bracken, for a number of years 
manager of the local branch of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., said fare- 
well to Atlanta this week. He has left 
for St. Louis, Mo., where he will have 
charge of the Dennison branch office. 

James H. Harkey, with the Oneida 
Community Co.; Guy Rogers, with the 
Waltham Watch Co., and ~ Raymond 
Tolerton, with the Elgin National Watch 
Co., were all in Atlanta during the week, 
following trips in their respective terri- 
tories. 











MEMPHIS 


P. H. Flowers, watchmaker formerly 
with Julius Goodman, has opened a new 
shop at 114 Madison Ave. 

Laguzzio & Barasso are now operating 
the retail store on North Main St. for- 
merly known as Mazulla Bros. 

Houston Cazort and Taylor Boyd have 
opened a jewelry repair and watch shop, 
at Brownsville, Tenn. 

J. H. Mednikow, of J. H. Mednikow & 
Co., wholesalers, 83 S. Second St., 18 
making an extensive trip in Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida. 

Thomas C. Wenzler, for the past 17 
years with Julius Goodman, jeweler, has 
become associated with the store of 
Joseph & Co., 19 N. Main St., in their 
watch and jewelry repair department. 
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CHICAGO NOTES 


A. W. Levy, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Star Watch Case Co., left 
on Wednesday for New York where he 
joined O. H. Starke. 

Eugene Edelstein, of the [Illinois 
Watch Case Co., Elgin, and Chicago, 
left last week for New York to attend 
the meeting of the watch case manufac- 
turers. 

George Germain, member of the firm 
of Ed. Bastheim & Co., Los Angeles, 
stopped off in Chicago last week to visit 
with friends en route to the eastern 
markets. Mr. Germain was accompanied 
on this trip by his wife. 

The Berco Watch & Jewelry Supply 
Co. is now located in more spacious 
quarters in Suite 1032, Pittsfield build- 
ing. This concern formerly occupied 
space on the 14th floor of this same 
building. 

W. E. Lindie, watchmaker, formerly 
connected with Marshall Field & Co., is 
now associated with the Lebow Jewelry 
Co., located in the Atlantic Hotel build- 
ing. Mr. Lindie also does watch work 
for the trade. 

The Bauer & Rosenfeld Co., has moved 
its business from 159 N. State St. to 55 
E. Washington St., where it occupies 
Suite 733. M. A. Pokrass has associated 
himself with Messrs. Bauer and Rosen- 
feld, and he will call on the trade in 
Chicago and vicinity. 

Marcus Mayer, of Mayer Bros., 
Seattle, Wash., accompanied by Mrs. 
Mayer, spent several days of the past 
week in Chicago visiting with members 
in the trade and looking over new spring 
merchandise. Mr. Mayer left here for 
the eastern markets. 

J. T. Montgomery, of M. A. Mead & 
Co., left recently for a business trip to 
the East. After remaining there for 
about 10 days he will leave for Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Fla., where he will spend 
several weeks visiting with M. A. Mead 
at his winter home. 

Grimm & Watson, engravers to the 
trade, announce they have leased Suite 
1600, Pittsfield building, and hope to be 
settled in their new quarters on or about 
March 1. For the past few years this 
concern occupied space in the Jewelry 
Mart, 35 E. Wacker Drive. 

De Witt A. Davidson, of the De Witt 
A. Davidson Co., Inc., of New York. 
was in Chicago last week introducing 
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their new representative, Arthur H. Van- 


Ness. Mr. VanNess succeeds Edwin 
B. Hutton in this territory. He has 
many friends in the industry as he has 
been associated with the business for 
many years. 

The large display window in the store 
of the Lebow Jewelry Co., was smashed 
last Tuesday night with a brick and as 
only a few pieces of jewelry were on 
display, the loss was small. Charles C. 
Chase, jeweler, 1822 Wilson Ave., and 





Ed. T. Pundt, 1423 Wilson Ave., were 
also victims of window smashers, and 
in both cases the loss was small. 

Frederick M. Gottlieb, of the Fred’k. 
M. Gottlieb Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Gottlieb, left here this week for New 
York where they will spend a few days 
before sailing on March 7 on the Ile De 
France, for Europe. They will visit the 
diamond markets and continental coun- 
tries, spending some time with their 
folk in Germany. 

J. L. Art and Maynard Levy, auc- 
tioneers, returned to Chicago last week 
after conducting a successful removal 
sale for A. Y. Boswell, of Tulsa, Okla. 
Mr. Boswell has moved his business into 
what is described as one of the finest 
stores in the country. There are private 
diamond rooms arranged in period de- 
sign. 

H. L. Bley is again associated with 
the Etna Watch Co. of New York, and 
has secured space on the 13th floor of 
the Columbus Memorial building. For 
several years Mr. Bley represented this 
concern, but about three years ago he 
retired from the jewelry business to 
enter into another field. He is calling on 
the wholesale trade through the Middle 
West. 

William H. Nieder, jeweler, whose 
place of business at 752 63rd St., was 
recently damaged by fire, did not open 
immediately in his own store as pre- 
viously reported in these columns, but 
instead engaged temporary quarters 
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across the street in the Washington Park 
National Bank building. Workmen were 
employed for four days remodeling the 
store and placing it in a condition to 
carry on business. 

Howard C. Rowbotham, manufac- 
turers’ representative, with headquarters 
in the Pittsfield building, left Chicago on 
Sunday for New York where he will 
spend a couple of weeks visiting with 
the firms he represents. He will leave 
there for Philadelphia to spend some 
time with his sisters before going to 
Atlantic City for a week’s rest and will 
then make an extended business trip. 

Lloyd Shoemaker and Mrs. Shoe- 
maker, of LaSalle, Ill., were in Chicago 
recently looking over the markets. 
While here they announced that on 
March 13 they will open a new retail 
jewelry store in LaSalle which will be 
operated as the Lloyd Shoemaker Jewel- 
ry Store. For many years and until a 
little more than a year ago they 
operated the Cox Jewelry Co., the oldest 
jewelry business in LaSalle, and closed 
the business on account of the expira- 
tion of their lease. 

Fred Haller announces that on March 
1, he will take over the representation 
of the Arnold & Steere Co., and the W. 
D. Green Co. lines of Providence. He will 
cover the Middle West and South calling 
on the wholesale trade, and will make his 
Chicago headquarters on the 16th floor 
of the Jewelry Mart, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive. Since January, 1916, Mr. Haller, 
has been associated with the Ostby & 
Barton Co., of Providence, and for the 
past few years was manager of their 
Chicago office. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York 
as reported for the past week: 


Selling Price 


London U.8.Gov’t New York 


Date Official Assay Bars Official 
Feb. 18.... 207. 45% 43% 

eo Rss) eee 45% 43% 

- $6.... a 454 42% 

wat ee 4556 43% 

O~ Bees. ee Holiday 

© ‘Weice See 5% 43 








Arthur H. Reiche and Edward Ayotte 
have opened a new jewelry establish- 
ment at 25% New St., Mount Clemens, 
Mich. Both men are veterans in the 
jewelry trade. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


The Continental Watch Co. has leased 
rooms at 416-19 Continental Bank build- 
ing. 

. Virgil Johnson has opened a jewelry 
store in the Peoples Bank building, 
Washington. 

The Indiana Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the Hotel Severn at Indianapolis, on 
March 23, 24 and 25. These dates were 
announced last week, and the program 
is now in preparation. 

The arrival of the police on the scene 
balked thugs in an attempt recently, to 
rob Rite’s Jewelry Shop, 43 S. Illinois 
St. Three safes were blown in the early 
hours of the morning but the yeggs were 
apparently frightened by three police- 
men who passed by about the same time 
a lookout was heard whistling. In their 
flight the yeggmen left behind them 
wires and batteries used in blowing the 
safes. 











ST. LOUIS 


Isaac Rouhela has opened a jewelry 
store at Sebeka, Minn. 

Weiler Bros., jobbers of costume 
jewelry, St. Louis, Mo., have leased a 
portion of the first and third floors of 
the building at 1214 Washington Ave. 

A negro threw a brick through the 
window of the jewelry store of William 
Knight, 2709 Franklin Ave., one evening 
recently and escaped with eight rings 
valued at $215. 

William Ivory, 24, a negro, was re- 
cently sentenced to serve 20 years in 
prison when convicted of a charge of 
assault with intent to kill resulting from 
an attempted holdup at the store of 
Nathan Lisack, 1208 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., on Nov. 18 last. 

Two men armed with revolvers en- 
tered the store of the Hubbell Jewelry 
& Optical Co., 5992 Easton Ave., about 
8.30 a. m. one day recently and com- 
manded James Poe, oculist, a clerk and a 
customer to hold up their hands and 
walk to the rear of the store. One of 
the robbers kept the three covered while 
the other took jewelry said to be valued 
at several thousand dollars. Both then 
fled. 











OHIO NOTES 


O. B. Marvin, for many years a jewel- 
er of Findlay, Ohio, recently died of 
heart disease at the age of 62 years. 

The Arnold Johnson jewelry store, 
2129 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn., 
recently lost articles valued at about 
$500 from its show window. The broken 
window was discovered by Doris Ander- 
son, 11 years old, walking by the store 
about 6.30 p. m. 

A fire which gutted an entire down- 
town block, did considerable damage to 
the Rudd jewelry store, 115 Tuscarawas 
St. E., Canton, Ohio. Most of the dam- 
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age was from smoke and water. Some 
of the fixtures were ruined, but business 
was continued without interruption. 

Samuel Kay, president of Kay’s jewel- 
ry stores in Akron and Wooster, Ohio, 
announced recently that he had secured a 
15-year lease on a larger store room in 
downtown Wooster and will move to the 
new location soon after March 1. Jay 
Wolovek will continue as manager of the 
local store. 

Seven leading retail jewelry firms of 
Canton will participate in the annual 
spring opening exposition to be observed 
Wednesday, March 19. The event spon- 
sored annually by the Retail Merchants 
Association promises to eclipse anything 
heretofore attempted. This will be the 
first year that retail jewelers will take 
an active part in the promotion. 

The store of the Seff Jewelry Co., 33 
E. State St., Columbus, Ohio, was en- 
tered recently by burglars, who made off 
with jewelry, the retail value of which 
was estimated at $1,057. Police believe 
the theft was committed by amateurs 
because they ignored jewelry more valu- 
able than that taken. The burglary was 
discovered by Herman Seff, manager, 
when he opened the store for business 
the following morning. The loss was 
not covered by insurance. 


DETROIT 


Frank Neipp and Jerry Nay, man- 
agers of the Detroit branch of the A. 
C. Becken Co., wholesale jeweler, paid a 
visit to the home office in Chicago last 
week. 

The business of Kuhlman & Co., jewel- 
ers, 3104 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
was recently incorporated. The capital 
stock is $10,000 and the owners are T. C. 
Kuhlman, Theodore Rothstein and Freda 
Rothstein. 

E. W. Berg, a director in the E. H. 
Pudrith Co., wholesale jeweler, for a 
number of years, has resigned and plans 
to pass the next few weeks visiting a 
brother in Portland, Ore. He expects 
later to return to Detroit. 

Charles E. Boyd, secretary and man- 
ager of the Detroit Retail Merchants’ 
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Associaton has recently been in Wash. 
ington ¢onferring with Michigan ¢op. 
gressmen regarding the possibilty of 
strengthening provisions of the pending 
tariff bill designed to prevent American 
citizens from evading the tariff by doing 
their shopping in the border Canadian 
cities. The merchants’ association jg 
dissatisfied with the provision adopted 
by the Senate recently and favors re 
stricting the $100 exemption from cus. 
toms duties to bonafide tourists who have 
been across the border for three days or 
more. The provision now in the bil] 
merely would prevent any citizen from 
enjoying the exemption more often than 
once in 30 days. 


























BUSINESS RECORDS 


Harvey E. Burger, Seattle, Wast.., has 
made an assignment. 

Harry Diamond, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy. 

George L. Kerr, Franklin, Mass., has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy. 

Ben E. Bowman, Golconda, IIl., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 

Anna Schwartz, Passaic, N. J., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Fisher, Penseyers & Carson, Buffalo, 
N. Y., are reported to be in bankruptcy. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Herbert Krutzke, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Albert Sidur, Glens Falls, N. Y., is of- 
fering a settlement of 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

The Reliable Light & Jewelry Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has assigned to Charles 
Doane. 

Paquin & Co., Jamestown, N. Y., are 
offering to settle for 25 cents on the 
dollar. 

Charles C. Campbell, Lockport, N. Y.,, 
has made a general assignment to Har- 
old W. Hill. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Arthur Weinberg, 
Detroit, Mich. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Abraham Waltzer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Ralph G. Snyder, Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 

Barrasso & Sons, Newark, N. J., have 
assigned for benefit of creditors to Gus 
tave L. Goldstein. 

An involuntary bankruptcy action has 
been started against the Adler Jewelry 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

Alfred J. Apel, Detroit, Mich., is offer- 
ing to settle with creditors at 25 cents 
on the dollar. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against George Alexander, 
Shelby, N. C. 

Creditors of Simon Weiser, Chicago, 
are being offered a settlement of 25 cents 
on the dollar. 

An offer of 20 cents on the dollar 8 
being made to creditors by the Richard- 
son Jewelry & Optical Co., Holdenville. 
Okla. 

Edward D. Farnan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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js offering a 35 per cent settlement, pay- 
able 10 per cent in cash and 25 per cent 
in notes. 

Bertram A. Hunt, Los Angeles, Cal., 
js reported to have assigned with re- 

. Assets are given as $643 with lia- 
pilities of $1,086. 

Abraham Litch, Decatur, Ill, is a 
voluntary bankrupt and has assets re- 
ported to be worth $2,326, as against 
debts of $2,687. 

The Shimmon Jewelry Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, claiming assets of $7,423 
and liabilities of $12,060. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by B. Assenza, San Fran- 
sco, Cal. Assets are listed at $4,100 
and liabilities at $6,788. 

The Robinson-Zack Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy and William H. Moore 
has been appointed receiver. 








LOS ANGELES 





Natheaux & Rosenbloom, formerly lo- 
cated in the Metropolitan building, have 
moved to the Hotel Roosevelt, Hollywood. 

Gene Matsies has opened an office at 
500 Metropolitan building, where he is 
dealing in platinum and gold jewelry 
catering to retailers. 

A. L. Leatart, dealer in jewelry, has 
moved from the third floor of the Marine 
Bank building, Long Beach, to the second 
floor of the same building. 

Louis Onofrio, 811 Title Guarantee 
building, who has been engaged in the 
diamond setting business, has opened an 
office for himself at 915 Title Guarantee 
building. 

Paul Samuels, representing Katz & 
Ogush, New York, is visiting in this city 
and will remain here about 10 days. 
Ralph Lewis, representing S. C. Powell 
of New York is also here on his spring 
trip. 

E. T. Stoddard, Whittier, has sold his 
business to G. W. Tallman, of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Tallman will still keep his 
old store at 2523 W. Washington St., 
operating both houses for a while but 
says that later he probably will dispose 
of one of them. 

Chester A. Hansen, Slauson Ave., 
Maywood, a suburb of Los Angeles, re- 
ported to the police last Thursday that 
his store had been burglarized the night 
previous and that he had sustained a loss 
of $500. The burglars smashed a win- 
dow in the street door and reaching in, 
turned the key. The windows and cases 
Were stripped of their contents. No clue 
was left by the burglars but deputy 
Sheriffs succeeded in gaining a fairly 
good set of fingerprints. 
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The Pratt Jewelry Co., near Western 
Ave. and Wilshire boulevard, reported 
that the store had been robbed by some 
one breaking the glass in a display win- 
dow. Mr. Pratt told a JEWELERS’ CiR- 
CULAR reporter that he has always been 
careful to leave no articles of much value 
in his window but that the evening of 
the burglary he had been careless and 
failed to remove several valuable dia- 
monds. Breaking in the pane window 
a brick, the thief raked out all the 
jewelry he could reach and decamped. 

The second meeting of the Orange 
County Jewelers’ Association was held 
Thursday, Feb. 20, at the Elks Club in 
Anaheim. About 40 were present and 
the principal speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Kennedy, vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy’s branch at Pasadena and super- 
visor of the branches of that district. 
Mr. Kennedy talked on the subject of 
the jeweler’s relation to his banker. 
Arrangements were made at the meeting 
to cooperate in making a success of the 
coming State convention to be held in 
Los Angeles in the near future. 








SAN FRANCISCO 





E. V. Saunders, Coast manager for 
the International Silver Co., was recent- 
ly in Los Angeles, calling on the trade 
in the interests of the company. 

Martin Finberg has started on his 
spring trip through the North for M. 
Schussler & Co. and Henry Landsberger 
is on his way South for the same firm. 


Among out-of-town jewelers calling on 
the trade during the past few days were: 
W. C. Lean, San Jose; A. J. Wilkinson, 
Tracy; Mrs. D. H. Kirk, Vallejo; J. D. 
Bennett, San Rafael; Earl Bothwell, San 
Jose. 


Dan Levin, San Jose jeweler, is mov- 
ing from 16 E. San Fernando St., about 
June 1 to a store formerly occupied by 
H. W. Stockpole who is preparing to 
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move to a large store at the corner of 
San Antonio and First Sts. 

William Phillips, Coast representative 
for the Helbein Stone Co., and Deltah 
Pearls is making a trip through the 
North West, accompanied by Lucien 
Cerf, 704 Market St., who is now the 
local agent for Mr. Phillips. 

Jules Schwob, of Adolphe Schwob, Inc. 
New York, recently spent a week in San 
Francisco and then went to Los Angeles 
with William S. Fulton, Coast represen- 
tative for the company. Mr. Fulton is 
back at his office here and Mr. Schwob 
has left for Chicago. 








SEATTLE 





Shop space adjoining the Savoy Hotel 
entrance has been rented to Griffith & 
Erickson who will open a novelty jewelry 
shop at that location. 

Jewelry of an estimated value of $500 
was recently stolen by a burglar who 
smashed the plate glass window of the 
Goldsmith Jewelry Store, Seattle, Wash., 
and escaped. 

Ray D. Sonnenberg has been appointed 
manager of the enlarged new store of 
Ben Tipp at Third Ave. and Pine St., 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Sonnenberg was 
for many years with S. Friedlander & 
Son at Second Ave. and University St., 
and when that store was discontinued 
and a new Friedlander store opened at 
Fifth Ave. and Pike St., he continued 
in the establishment operated by Louis 
Friedlander. A few months ago he en- 
tered the store of Mr. Tipp, who also 
operates a diamond shop on Second Ave. 








PORTLAND, ORE. 





The Globe Novelty Jewelry Co. has 
been incorporated by R. B. Cox and J. 
C. Kahn, 417 Alisky building. 

Russell V. Hoyt, well known in the 
jewelry trade, committed suicide recent- 
ly by running a garden hose from a 
gas jet in the kitchen of his home to 
the bathroom, and turning on the gas. 
To make sure of death, Mr. Hoyt then 
took a dose of poison. He was lying 
unconscious on the floor when his wife 
returned from a nearby store. The fire 
department responded to a call for help, 
-nd apparently overcame the effects of 
the gas, but the poison proved fatal. 
Mr. Hoyt was a jeweler and at one time 
he was employed by a local concern. 
Later he was in business for himself 
but recently had been unemployed, and 
despondency over that, together with ill- 
health, was thought responsible for his 
act. He leaves his widow and one 
daughter. 
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a}Style Trend in Clocks ff 


Conservative forms built around period models and modern- 
istic effects are new Avenues of Fashion 
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HE style and designs of clocks do not change with | Baaee 
T iv rapidity that style changes affect other ar- | 
ticles of interior decoration. This is undoubtedly | | 
due to the peculiar sentiment that surrounds a clock in | 
the home. A clock will remain a treasured accessory to 
the home long after other pieces of furniture purchased | 
at the same time have been discarded as out of date. We 
are not referring to fine hand carved furniture which 
eventually becomes an heirloom to be handed down from | 
generation to generation, but to the usual moderate 
priced pieces that the average home contains. People will 
- point with pride to a clock that has been in the home for | | 
anumber of years. Often they will say: “We have had | | 
this clock 15 years and it keeps perfect time.” But 15 | 
| 
| 





or 20 years is a long time for other articles of furniture 
because of the swift and complete changes in style, and 
many a home owner will select a new dining room suite, | 
een though the old one is in good condition, merely to 

have the very latest in style and design. Yet a tambour 
or banjo clock will harmonize as suitably with the new 
furniture as with the old. Nevertheless, because the 
purchasing power is more evenly distributed today, and 
people move so frequently, and apartment houses seem 
to be taking the place of individually owned or rented 
homes, the habit of keeping clocks seems to be slowly 
giving way to discarding them after a certain length of 
time for something newer and different. This is a rest- 
less age and even the most stable of furniture is subject 
to the whimsical moods of the modern woman. A recent 
survey showed that seven years is the limit of time in 
which most furnishings are kept, regardless of how good 
their condition might be. 


| | 
The faithful hall clock, a sentinel of the 
| | | passing hours 








When the beautifully carved Chippendale furniture 
came into vogue, the well known Richard Vicks clocks 
were being made and put into Chippendale cases. All 
clocks up to that time had straight tops, but later, in 
order to place a register for the equation of time in the 
clocks, the tops were arched which greatly improved the 
beauty of the cases. During the last half of the eight- 
eenth century, there was a great demand for moving fig- 
ures to be placed on this arched top, such as ships in mo- 
tion and Father Time, as well as disks showing the moon. 

Of late years, when color began to play an important 
part in the scheme of decorative treatment in the home, 
colored clocks attained considerable popularity. Banjo 
clocks that had formerly been made in the darker woods, 
were rainbow hued. Alarm clocks came in all colors and 
| in the most interesting variety of shapes. 
ri | During 1927, 1928 and 1929 the general trend was to- 

1 | | ward color. Curtains, bedspreads and bedroom furniture 
|| | were manufactured in various shades of red, green and 
| | | | | other colors and the clock manufacturers designed clocks 
| to harmonize. 

The style trend in clocks at the present moment is ap- 
parently traveling in two separate and distinct avenues. 
The first avenue of development is the building of con- 
servative forms around the period models and the use of 
the old standards such as the upright and the Tambour 
in conservative variations. 






3k 

























N the other avenue we find the so-called modernistic 
| | trend including exquisitely beautiful forms well de- 
1 | | I} | | signed as well as monstrosities. The chief beauty of 
| 1] | | modernism lies in well designed forms and in honest use 
| | | of materials. Applied ornament except to modify or pat- 
tern a broad surface, is not indicated and no elements 
which are not a structural part of the clock, or case, 
should be in evidence. 















































A typical mantel clock of about 1840 Lid] 
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HE ancient oval verge watch in brass 

ease by Cornelius Mellin, Blackfriars 
(London), is probably one of the earliest 
made in England. F. J. Britten in “Old 
Clocks and Watches and Their Makers,” 
says “Oval watches appear to have been 
manufactured in England as early as 
1600,” and illustrates a number of 
watches somewhat similar to the present 
example and goes on to state “In the 





View of movement and case 


British Museum is an oval watch by 
Guy Mellin, Blackfriars, the dial of 
which is covered with a glass in a split 
bezel, Mellin’s (Guy) watch is 
considered by the authorities to have 
been made about 1600, but I should be 
inclined to put the date of its produc- 
tion a few years later (1600-20),” also 
he says, “Watch glasses seem to have 
been introduced about 1610,” though 
“watches with metal covers continued in 
fashion till the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury.” 

If the date, 1620, for Guy Mellin’s 
Watch is correct it would be reasonable 
to assume that the present example was 
made somewhere about 1610. One rea- 
son for considering an earlier date is 
the absence of a glass covering for the 
dial. (An oval brass verge watch with 
silver hour ring on an engraved gilded 
Plate, one hand, without glass covering 
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ne of the Earliest English Watches 


By Joseph M. Brown 


over dial also without balance spring and 
having mainspring barrel connected 
with the fusee by catgut and quite 
similar to Cornelius Mellin’s watch in 
other respects: is in Mr. Jackson’s col- 
lection of watches and was made by “E. 
Francois, Paris” about 1580). 


HE fact that the name and abode is 

engraved on the top plate of the 
watch thus: “C. Mellin, Aux Black- 
friars,” indicates a Frenchman and pos- 
sibly the earlier of that name in En- 
gland; he was still using the French 
language to some extent as indicated 
by the engraving on his watch—Guy 
was probably a member of the same 
family of horologists. G. H. Baillie in 
“Watchmakers and Clockmakers of the 
World,” places C. Mellin at two years 
later than Mr. Britten’s approximation 
of Guy Mellin’s date—1620—thus: “Cor- 
nelius Mellin, London, 1622, alien.” How- 
ever, be this as it may, the present ex- 
ample shows fairly what a watch of 
the earliest English period was like. 

It is in the collection of A. C. Jackson 
and has been put in going order, photo- 
graphed and carefully examined by the 
writer. The balance is brass with wide 
and fairly thick rim, has three com- 
paratively thin arms and is % of an inch 
in diameter while the pallets are set at 
about 90 degrees. There is no balance 
spring and no regulator. ‘The balance 
banks on the potence. 

The potence is riveted to the top 
plate—where the riveting shows above 
the top plate it is engraved to represent 
a sort of leaf. The broad side of the 
potence—between the plates—is_ en- 
graved to show light and shade effects; 
the foot does not go through the pillar 
plate. There is a slide in the nose of 
the potence in which is the pivot hole 
for wheel end of escape arbor. The 
oblong potence hole in the top plate has 
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a little frame engraved around it and 
also a branch diagonally outward at 
each corner. The square post which 
went through the balance cock has been 
broken off, but its gilded stump remains 
in the top plate. 


HE three-armed crown or. escape 
wheel has 15 teeth and is 7/16 of an 
inch in diameter with a pinion of five 
leaves; contrate wheel 40 teeth, pinion 





The dial 


(on top end of arbor) five leaved. Sec- 
ond wheel (3-armed) 48 teeth, pinion 
five leaves. The contrate wheel has 
three arms which are let into the hoop 
or rim which with teeth was a separate 
part but has been joined in an almost 
imperceptible manner to the three arms, 
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LL wheels with their teeth and also 
A pinions have been formed by hand, 
apparently with the file. 

The four round pillars are nicely 
formed with square caps and bases and 
all taper downward in the Minoan 
fashion. 

Fourteen turns of mainspring, %4 of 
an inch wide, shows file marks all over 
its surface and is left unblued the latter 
being usual in old watches. The brass 
barrel has three tenons each of which 
takes up about a sixth of the circum- 
ference—the brass barrel cover supplies 
the three extensions which fit between 
these tenons, the latter being simply 
continuations of the wall of the barrel— 
through two holes in one of these tenons 
the catgut is threaded and secured. The 
barrel cover is beautifully fitted on so 
that the joints can scarcely be detected 
in looking at the edge of the barrel. The 
cover is made to overhang and provide 
the rib between the tenons each of which 
latter is formed outwardly as a rib. 
There is a rib around the bottom of 
barrel as well, these being safety pre- 
cautions to prevent the catgut from 
working off the former. 

The great wheel of fusee, (52 teeth), 
is well made, 1/16 of an inch thick and 
is hollowed to receive the fusee cone 
and also the click spring which latter 
is held to the great wheel by three rivets 
but click spring is so nicely fitted in 
the wheel that it can only be located by 
the difference in the color of the brass; 
the click is steel. A stout steel arbor is 
shouldered securely into the great wheel 
—the end of the arbor, outside the great 
wheel, is formed above the pivot with a 
pinion of four leaves which constitute a 
lantern pinion unsupported at outer end. 

The arbor goes a little more than 
half way into the hole in brass cone in 
which the former turns loosely, the 
upper part of the hole being occupied 
by the steel winding square which latter 
is driven tightly therein. ‘The brass 
snail is formed in one piece with the 
cone; the fusee being cut for 12 turns 
of gut, the catgut winding neatly in 
place. The bottom of fusee cone is 
formed into 17 ratchet-shaped teeth 
which are engaged by the steel click. 


ata with the four-leaved pinion 
on fusee arbor pivot is the 36 toothed 
hour wheel (pivoted in a hole in center 
of pillar plate) on which is fixed—moving 
stiffy—the single steel or iron hand 
beautifully made out of thick metal, one 
end formed into a trefoil nicely en- 
graved, the other end carved somewhat 
in the shape of a duck’s head. 

The gilded oval brass plate or early 
“brass edge” has the movement joint 
riveted to it also three feet all of which 
have shoulders to keep the former and 
the pillar plate a little apart thus 
providing room for the motion work. 

The bolt and spring, of brass, is in 
one piece made in a loop or U shape 
to: secure sufficient elasticity, one end 
secured to the dial plate by two rivets— 
in the free end is a steel stud notched 
which appears through a hole in the dial 
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and by means of which the bolt may 
be unlocked—the thumb-nail being 
pressed against the notched stud—and 
the movement swung out of the case. A 
notch is cut in case for the bolt. 

The ratchet-work for setting up the 
mainspring is of iron or steel—the 
ratchet wheel is nicely shaped and into 
this falls a fancy click impelled by a 
spring in circular shape one end of 





View of back of case with porthole 


which is riveted in the top plate. The 
click turns on a brass stud fixed in the 
top plate and a brass washer with a pin 
put through the stud keeps the click in 
place. 

(By the way, the timekeeping of the 
old watches was regulated to some ex- 
tent by setting up or letting down the 
mainspring, the verge escapement being 
sensitive to changes in the force of the 
latter. The former watchmakers under- 
stood.and practised this manipulation of 





Side view, showing pillars, contrate 
wheel, potence, etc. - 


the mainspring to secure the best re- 
sults in timekeeping and continued the 
practice in fusee lever watches—the little 
dot on one side of the center of main- 
spring arbor pivot with a similar mark 
nearby on the top plate or name-bar in- 
dicates that the mainspring must be set 
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up sufficiently to bring these dots to- 
gether, the proper position having been 
usually ascertained by means of the 
adjusting tool or bar, the dots applying 
to the original mainspring). 


HE pierced, carved and engraved bal- 

ance cock is secured to the top plate 
by a screw which it is important to no- 
tice is the only screw in the watch and 
it may be original. 

There are four tenons or projections 
on the edge of the dial plate which fit 
into notches in the sides of the oval 
brass case. 

The hour ring on the dial is silver 
and it is engraved with Roman chapters 
there being a dot between each to mark 
the half-hours. This ring is secured to 
an engraved and gilded brass plate—the 
engraving resembling what Mr. Britten 
describes as champ-leve. On it at -the 
top, outside the silver ring, is repre- 
sented a cherub’s head the hair of which 
is parted on the right, falling luxuriant- 
ly down that side and also on the top 
toward the left. At the bottom, opposite 
VI, is a pyramid of fruit apparently 
apples and pears. From each side near 
these spring strawberry vines which in- 
clude blossoms some of which are four- 
petaled and some five-petaled also some 
strawberries and these continue upward 
to IX and III where they meet similar 
ones descending from behind the winged 
cherub’s head. 

On the same plate, inside the hour 
ring, is engraved a nice little scene. To 
our left, near IX, is depicted a curiously- 
shaped building—two stories and an attic 
beside which is a one-story building and 
in the angle behind rises an odd-looking 
round tower with a railing around the 
top the whole surmounted by a cupola, 
there are two windows in the tower. 


HIGH hill stands behind the castle 

or whatever it is. Just over the 
top of the hill are seen the rays of the 
sun which latter is partly hidden under 
the hour ring about XI. This hill or 
mountain descends to a valley formed 
in conjunction with another mountain of 
about the same height—in this valley is 
visible part of a large building and a 
church spire on which latter the rays 
of the sun fall. A river runs before 
the one-story building which is connected 
by a single-arched bridge with a large 
but somewhat shorter round tower on 
the opposite bank of the river the for- 
mer having two gabled buildings (with 
tiled roofs) connected thereto. 

This round tower is partly obscured 
by a large tree with immense bole the 
foliage filling the upper part of the dial 
between XII and II. The roots of this 
tree do not appear by reason of an un- 
gilt patch of circular form the object 
of which is not apparent—there is a 
sink in the brass plate under this pateh 
but the latter could not be a plug to 
fill a winding hole because this end of 
the fusee is formed as a lantern pinien 
and also for the equally cogent reason 
that the fusee arbor being divided or 
halved the winding square must of ne- 
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cessity be at the other end, i.e.: small 
end of cone. 

There is a bend in the river at our 
jeft and in the immediate foreground is 
its bank with some shrubs and bushes 
and at a little distance a swan is swim- 


ming. 


HE oval brass case has at the back 

the port-hole through which the 
watch may be wound—the hole is un- 
covered and vice versa by moving around 
a disc turning on a stud in the case 
and having a keyhole therein. In order 
to wind, it was usual to place the nose 
of the key in the disc hole and turn 
the latter around until it and the hole 
in the case coincided. After the watch 
was wound the key was partly with- 
drawn and the disc turned aside as at 
first. The back of case does not open 
put the front lid is hinged at the top 
and is lifted to ascertain the time—there 
js no glass or transparent covering over 
the dial nor is there any provision for 
either. 

The movement joint is in the same 
hinge with the lid and by means of this 
joint the movement may be swung out 
of the case. The lid at its lower end 
is fitted with a small forked piece of 
brass which clips a stud of the same 
metal fixed in the case—at the bottom of 
the latter is secured a pendant knob or 
drop by way of ornament while at the 
top is a swivelling piece shaped like the 
capital of a Corinthian column sur- 
mounted by a ring which is a part of it 
and loosely linked in this is a larger 
ring the joint of which is hard-soldered. 

Around the outside of the case center 
is a groove about %4 inch wide and 1/32 
deep and in this groove an engraved 
or chased silver band was originally 
secured by rivets, indeed the two rivets 
are still in the case (one on each side 
of the crown) and under one rivet re- 
mains a piece of the silver band which 
went around the case. The movement 
is gilded and also the case but most of 
the latter is now bare outside. 


C. JACKSON, the owner of the 

e present example, on one of his 

annual trips to London visited the Brit- 

ish Museum to inspect the oval brass 

watch by Gui Mellin, Blackfriars, (pre- 

viously mentioned) and found that speci- 
men to have the silver band intact. 

There is no number on the present 
example, indeed this was a matter which 
dwelt not in the imagination of early 
watchmakers. 

As already stated the fusee takes 12 
turns of catgut yet with all this wind- 
ing goes only 15 hours thus requiring to 
be wound night and morning with an 
allowance of three hours for possible 
irregularities in the winder’s disposition. 
Of course the short, or three wheel train 
accounted for this—there was no center 
wheel in these early watches and the 
motion work was actuated by the pinion 
on the end of the fusee arbor, the hour 
wheel being arranged to have its socket 
go through the center of the dial to re- 
ceive the usually double-ended hand— 
there was no minute hand and of course 
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no minute wheel. This short train also 
caused another peculiarity, the motion 
of the escape or crown wheel was re- 
verse i.e.: it turned to the left and the 
pallets of the balance staff were, to- 
gether with the teeth of the escape or 
crown wheel, reverse or left-handed. 


HE present example has a neat little 

brass fusee stop joint, its outside face 
shaped in a sort of O. G. mould, the steel 
stop showing through the joint. The 
blued, straight steel stop spring looks 
like a rapier, is supplied with a hilt 
and is riveted at that end to the top 
plate. 

Referring to these ancient watches it 
must be said that no real improvement 
in them was possible until the invention 
of the balance spring by that brilliant 
and many-sided scientist, Dr. Robert 
Hooke, F.R.S., about 1658, by whom with 
this and other inventions horologists 
everywhere have been benefited. With- 
out the balance spring, of course, scarce- 
ly any escapement but the verge would 
function. 
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Time Signals Within Ten 
Thousandths of a Second 


E. GOULD, chief of the time section 

eof the Bureau of Standards, is 
building a clock which will tick off al- 
most perfect seconds and in so doing will 
run itself from its own ticks. 

The new device is a clock without 
works which will register time signals 
accurate to a ten thousandth of a sec- 
ond. It will be used for timing research 
work where correct, short intervals are 
necessary. The pendulum, which is the 
only link common with ordinary time- 
measuring devices, differs from that of 
an ordinary clock in that it has a con- 
cave mirror on the pendulum rod and a 
metal arm projecting from one side. 

A beam of light, played on the mirror, 
is reflected to a small photoelectric cell. 
A hood shrouds the cell, with only a 
narrow slot to admit the beam of light 
once for each to and fro motion of the 
pendulum. 

The cell, sensitive to light, is activated 
by the flashes and the impulse is sent 
through an amplifier to a telegraph re- 
lay which clicks off the passing seconds. 
The pendulum dying down in its swing- 
ing motion, becomes less and less accu- 
rate and the metallic sidearm has been 
added as part of the scheme to keep it 
constant in its period. The rod, as the 
pendulum swings to one side, enters a 
small coil. As the ticks are registered 
by the relay, current is fed to a contact 
device which is patterned to allow elec- 
tricity to flow into the coil often enough 
to maintain the steady swing of the pen- 
dulum. 

The current magnetizes the coil, which 
transmits a magnetic impulse to the bar 
and “kicks” the pendulum enough to 
make the swing constant. The clock, 


when completed, will be equipped to send 
accurate signals throughout the labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Standards. 
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Left Handed Watchmaker 
Loves His Work 


F. W. BEUTELSPACHER, Spo- 
e kane, Wash., is a left-handed watch 
man. For more than 24 years, he has 
occupied the same little shop in the Pey- 
ton building here, where he has given 
first aid to literally thousands of watches 
and timepieces—as well as advice to 
countless users and owners of the world’s 
finest bits of mechanism. This week the 
16,050th watch for the public and the 
7000th timepiece for a jewelry establish- 
ment were returned by the unusual re- 
pairman. When it comes to engraving 
the right hand is employed. This is the 
result of public school teaching, the 
watch man explains. 
The happy faculty of being able to use 





H. F. Beutelspacher in his workshop 


both hands with equal ease, as in the 
case of watch repairing and with en- 
graving, has stood Mr. Beutelspacher in 
good stead. 


66-1 OOD fortune only and a true happi- 

ness in my work,” is his comment 
on the business he has developed as a 
watch expert. Besides his trade here, 
the workman has regular customers in 
Alaska, New York, Canada, the Dakotas, 
Kansas, Texas and many other widely 
separated points, who turn to him for 
timepiece and watch regulation and re- 
pairing. 

Mr. Beutelspacher works all alone. 
He has had two apprentices in watch 
repairing and 4 third in engraving, but 
they left him years ago and since that 
time he has operated his little shop alone, 
serving his trade personally and doing 
all his own mechanical work. 

“Of all the people who own and carry 
watches, but few know anything about 
them,” Mr. Beutelspacher said. “The 
most common ailment of a pocket or 
kindred timepiece is that it needs wind- 
ing. ‘They all should be wound tight, 
regularly once a day, to do away with 
much of the nuisance of failing to keep 
correct time. 

“When persons take electric treat- 
ments of various kinds it is essential 
to the good of the watch that it be re- 
moved from the body of the patient. 
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White Golds Headquarters 


WHITE GOLD SOLDERS For 63 years, for dependable 


that are right, and stay right PL ATINUM 
Stretch or hammer a Hoover GOLD, SILVER 


White ; Gold ring, the joint of 
Ma STERLING SILVER 
The repairing of intricate jewelry and other precious metals 


will be perfect when Hoover 7 4 - bh 
White Gold Solders are used, for It came from Handy & Harman” has come to be 
hi : 1A ‘ly j accepted by users of precious metals all over the con- 
this precious metal flows easily in- tinent as sufficient guarantee of the fineness and 
to the tiniest crevices. workability of any precious metals, in any form. 


asa Prompt service from all three plants and wholly 
These are two tests which indicate satisfactory to our customers. 


the strong, dense, toughness of 
Hoover White Golds and Solders Handy & Harman 
+s EE OBO HE GRE cay Ee. Executive Office: 57 William St., New York 
Hoover Products and Hoover Re- Plants: Bridgeport, Conn., Providence, R. I. 
fining Service will please you. A Fulton and Gold Sts., New York City 
trial order is solicited. — 
Price List gladly sent 
on request. 





Accurate Assaying P L A : I N G 


of Scrap Metal | GOLD—SILVER— 
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Let us send you a check for | PL ATINUM 


your old jewelry, sweepings and 


polishings. Through our accu- SILVERWARE 


rate refining we give you full Repaired, Replated and Restored Like New 


allowance for all precious met- ‘ 
| MESH BAGS 


al content — platinum, palla- 
Repaired and Plated 


BEAD BAGS 


Spyco Smelting & Refining Co. Repaired, Remounted and Relined 


51 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Swartz & Co. 
10 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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(Continued from page 105) 


such freakishness as reflecting the dynamic tempo of 
the present day, and our modernist calls this prog- 
ress (?). 

Fine art in silverware design, in fact, true applied 
art in any medium, should be good to look upon. It 
should not make us wince; on the contrary, and largely 
through beauty of line and proportion, it should appeal 
to our finer senses. It should soothe us, and rest us, and 
lift us up, and create a longing to surround ourselves 
in our home life with objects possessing the fine quali- 
ties that make for artistic and skillful craftsmanship. 
I think it was the poet Keats who said: “A thing of 
peauty is a joy forever.” The public is the jury that 
decides what is a thing of beauty, and their verdict can 
always be relied upon. That which they decide is good 
lasts, and that which they decide is not good is soon 
forgotten, and the truth of this is reflected in the way 
that certain decorative period styles have retained their 
popularity for centuries because of their appeal to the 
esthetic interests and cultivated tastes of all art loving 
people. 

One does not take issue with our modernists because 
of their endeavors to develop new lines of thought in 
creative art. Nor do we criticize any genuinely sincere 
effort to discourage the slavish application, year after 


year, of hackneyed decorative style motifs. What does 
cause concern, however, is the ruthless disregard, evi- 
denced in so much of the so-called “Modern Art,” of the 
very fundamental principles of design, principles that 
have proved their practical value and artistic worth many 
times over. 

Granting the fact that this is a machine age of auto- 
mobiles, flying machines, steel-framed buildings, etc., 
does not necessarily mean that such mechanical things 
should, literally speaking, furnish the decorative motifs 
in designing furnishings for our homes. These things 
are constantly within our range of vision most of the 
time outside of the home. Does it not seem reasonable 
to suppose that most of us would prefer the things in 
our homes, at least our silverware, to reflect or suggest 
something different, something other than the more or 
less commonplace things one sees day after day? The 
art taste of a people is usually inspired and nurtured 
by those things which appeal to their innate sense of 
beauty. Who, pray, can find esthetic inspiration in 
such things as matches, cubes of sugar, moth balls and 
flying machines? Smile as we may at some of the hor- 
rors of mid-19th century art, it did not look to loco- 
motives, steamboats or the balloon as sources of in- 
spiration. 





Crowns an Influence in the Jewelers’ Art 


(Continued from page 167) 


broad flat band of fine gold is Roman. The crown was 
presented in 1072 A.D. by the Emperor Michael Ducas 
to Geisa, first Duke of Hungary. The lower portion is 
Roman, a gift from the Holy See. There is a large 
panel representing “The Saviour on the Throne” and 
smaller panels portray the Saints Michael, Gabriel, 
George and Demetrius. Over the figure of Christ is 
a large heart-shaped amethyst. There are also sap- 
phires and emeralds and pearls employed in the orna- 
mentation. 

By far the costliest crown jewels which the world 
has ever seen are those of Russia, to which reference 
has been made. Their value may well be called fabu- 
lous, for there seems to be no standard of measuring 
these precious accumulations of centuries. The Soviet 
has had them appraised at $60,000,000,000. 

Memories of far flung imperial rule are vividly re- 
Vealed in the imperial crown of Germany—heavy 
Solid, severely geometrical in design. It has panels 
each with large, square crosses in the center in dia- 
monds and four smaller crosses in the same gems. In 
alternating panels appear eagles, emblems of supreme 
Power derived from the all conquering standards of 
Rome and adopted by those empires of Europe which 


aspired to hold the world in fee, as did the ancient 
Latins. 








Spain, from early ages, possessed crown jewels of 
unusual beauty and value. Had it not been for the 
willingness of Queen Isabella to pawn hers to raise the 
funds to equip a certain Genoese adventurer possibly 
none of us would be in these United States—now part 
of that new kingdom which Columbus gave to Castile 
and Leon. One of the finest examples of craftmanship 
extant is a symphony in diamonds which once rested 
on the head of Queen Mercedes of Spain. 

Balkan countries, lands of struggle which for ages 
have been setting Europe in a blaze, as they did in 
1914 for the last time, to quote the devout hope of a war 
weary world, have had crown jewels of striking design, 
if not of commanding intrinsic value. The new crown 
of Servia, for instance, has a frame of bronze made 
from cannon used by the Serbs in 1004 A.D. in their war 
to win their independence from the Turks. Many of 
the smaller Balkan countries are now republics, with 
no pressing need for more crown jewels. 

That empire “on which the sun never sets,” Great 
Britain, guards in its historic Tower of London and 
elsewhere, jeweled repeats of history. The English 
crown was evolved from the simple ray circlets of the 
Saxon kings. Later came William, the Conqueror from 
Normandy, wearing his arched crown, the design of 
which is reflected in the crown of Edward I. 
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LEES & SANDERS 


A recent testimonial reads “The present incident has 
proven to us your reliability” 


SWEEP SMELTERS,. 
BIRMINGHAMI, ENG. 
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WATCH AND CLOCK DIAL REFINISHING 


EUROPEAN METHOD 


DIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
REFINISHED 


Y) Watch Dials with Raised Gold 
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Specializing in 
ANTIQUE CLOCK DIAL 
Refinishing and Painting 
All Watch and Clock Dials with Black or 
Radium Figures. 
All Refinishing Guaranteed Not to Tarnish. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


ROYAL DIAL AND REFINISHING CO. 


15 PARK ROW, ROOM 626, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Use Crystal Magic to End Your 
Watch Crystal Troubles 


A new cement com- 
pounded for a spe- 
cific purpese. It is 
waterproof, will 
neither dry out 
nor crumble. 
Comes to you 
ready for use—no 


We guarantee 
CRYSTAL 
MAGIC, if used as 
directed, will hold 
permanently any 
watch crystal. 


Price 75c a Bottle 


Costs More— 
Worth More— 

















Soldering or welding with the Hoke-Jewel. All-platinum 
rings can be made seamless. Soldering can be done close 
to the stone, ten times quicker, ten times better. 


(Ask for circular M describing the new Major melting torch) 


22 Albany Street, Ask for free 


Hoke Inc. New York City circular C. 8. 




















heating necessary. Coogrinht 1939 by 


The Gestal. Magic Lasts Longer. 


If your wholesaler is unable to supply you we will mail a 
bottle prepaid upon receipt of price. 


THE CRYSTAL MAGIC CO. 


| P. O. Box 123 ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 




















; HAVE YOU ANY MERCHANDISE 
» that you want to convert into cash or into good receivables? 
¥ CONSULT 

, RUDOLPH SCHWEIGER, Broker 


48 W. 48th St., New York Tel. Bryant 6776 
2444444 44 444 4444444 
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Specials at 
Rock 
Bottom 
Prices 
for the 
Live 
Jeweler 


We are the 
leaders in our 
field. You Buy 
Right when 
you buy from 
Hagn, because 
we allow no 
one to under- 
sell us. 





2 ROD 
CHIME 
$6.50 
EACH 


JC 16 Selected figured mahogany—finest piano finish. New 
style decorated base and carvette ends. Delicately colored de- 
signs, simulating wood inlay. Three different style cases § 
21%"x9%"x4%”. Silvered dial, fine solid brass, 8 day 
pendulum movement. Hour and half hour deep cath 
gong, each $5.35. Lots of 3, $15.00. 

JC 15 As above 2 rod duplex chime, Raised numeral dial, 
each $6.50. Lots of three $19.00. 

Do you receive our bargain bulletins? If not you are miss- 
ing hundreds of the greatest values ever offered. Get your 
name on our list today. Address Dept. JC. 


JOSEPH HAGN COMPANY 


223-225 Madison St. Chicago 











PRACTICAL COURSE IN ADJUSTING 


Price $1.50 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
239 West 39th St., New York 
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What to Do When Spring Breaks Through 


(Continued from page 113) 


silverware department, his clock department, his depart- 
ment of bric-a-brac and home decorative pieces are espe- 
cially inviting his attention with a budding array of pro- 
spective sales. Not only do these departments invite the 
jeweler to exploit them as gifts, but as actual necessities 
in the home. The semi-annual house cleaning brings to 
light a great many needs in all of these lines. The spring- 
time is the time to place these wares before the people in 
their best possible light. 

Department and housefurnishing stores hold great 
spring expositions of their wares in spring because of 
the timeliness of their offerings. These lines of the 
jeweler are just as timely—and will sell just as readily— 
if they are brought forward in the stocks and advertised 
extensively as necessities for the home. 


PPORTUNITY lies in many annual events that find 

a place in the spring months. Such occurrences as 
Baby Week, Boys’ Week, the opening season of summer 
sports, Dress-Up Week, Easter, and a host of other an- 
niversary events bid the jeweler get busy with his selling 
plans. Each department affords its own particular chance 
to exploit some kind of merchandise in a timely way. 
The Jewelers’ Merchandising Calendar printed monthly 
in this paper should be carefully studied by jewelers in 
order that suggestions for getting more business may be 
taken advantage of by progressive merchandisers. 
Through its suggestions the jeweler will be able to plan 
a calendar of selling events that follow the seasons in 
their timeliness. 


“Making hay while the sun shines” is homely philoso- 
phy. The jeweler’s stocks that are merchandised at 


timely periods will drive dull care away, and eventually 
bring a rich harvest of sales. 

While it is all right to spend a great deal of money 
on the advertising of wedding gifts and on Easter gifts 
it is very important that every penny spent should be 
well spent. The jeweler should not make an attempt 
to do anything that will detract from his prestige as the 
purveyor of gifts for these and other momentous oc- 
casions, but he will find it profitable to give attention to 
lesser events—and to assuming a proper place among 
merchants who sell merchandise for utilitarian purposes 
as well as for gifts. 

When spring breaks through the jeweler should be 
prepared this year to broaden his business, and 
through the adoption of aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods let the people know that he is ready with the right 
goods at the right prices at the right time in the right 
place. By planning ahead with a wider vision of his op- 
portunities and a broader conception of the methods to 
be followed in taking advantage of them, no jeweler need 
ever again complain of conditions within the trade. 


LLUSTRATED is a modernistic window display 

which might be embellished with some spring flowers 
in silver vases. Black and silver go well together and the 
jewelry shown is placed to a decided advantage. The 
plan allows the back row to be seen without giving any 
suggestion of crowding. 

The material used consists of display blocks which may 
be purchased from a well-known fixture concern in Ohio. 
The total cost of this very attractive display which was 
designed and built by C. M. Hay, a progressive retail 
jeweler of Coshocton, Ohio, was only $25. 





Salesmanship In The Credit Department 


(Continued from page 151) 


out an application. Suppose a young fellow is buying 
a diamond ring for his sweetheart. The store wants to 
know the name of the girl and asks, pleasantly, “Whom 
is this going to be given to?” 

Suppose, further, that the customer’s first reaction is 
seen to be antagonistic. He starts to stiffen. All right. 
Salesmanship will save the day. 

“I’ve been in business ten years, and I haven’t swiped 
a fellow’s girl yet!” laughed the credit man. The tension 
is released, instantly. The customer gives the wanted 
name. 


NDIRECT approach, substituted for frontal attack, 
is the essence of true salesmanship. Take small 
balances with which every instalment house has to deal 


as a chronic problem. The Frumess store has proved on 
various occasions that many of these can be cleared up 
through the device of sending a list of them a sales letter 
containing a wonderfully attractive offer on merchandise. 
The small balance owing is not mentioned. The customer 
comes in to buy, and the small balance is paid as a matter 
of course. 

“The more we deal with the public on a credit basis,” 
concluded Mr. Klein, “the more impressed we are with the 
importance of salesmanship practiced in dealing with 
customers. The credit man should be every inch a sales- 
man. He has countless opportunities to cooperate with 
the men on the floor, as well as in his direct relations with 
buyers.” 
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